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To 7 fur nish your home with a beautiful bathroom . 


and bathe in such luxury is a pleasure only half. realized unless you 
use a good soap. Constantine's Pine Tar Soap heals, cleanses, sweetens 


and beautifies. 

beautifier but, PINE T AR SO AP 
removes irritations, (Persian Healing.) 

pimples | | 

and impurities of the skin, it does not hide them, and is _there- 


fore the greatest luxury you can have 


your bathroom 


Sold by Druggists Generally. 


‘ shares was for a long time a drug on the market, today 


\ worth $48,500—a snug fortune for any one to possess. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 

One of the Best and Most Promising Stocks on the Market. A Rise of 900 per cent. in Nine Months. Copper is 
| King. The Copper King of Arizona makes the Record in the increase in its Shares from 

5 to 50 Cents and will soon go to $1.00. 


The Copper King of Arizona is located at Bisbee, 


~ and the great and constantly growing demand for the Arizona, and eran, Pg great Copper Queen proper- 
- metal in all electrical development, the arts and sciences, ties, affords a remarkable example of the great richness 
and in manufactures of all kinds, places it in the front and abundance of this metal in that State, and it is a 
rank as an article of traffic. We need not go into de- mine which promises a great future. Many tons of ore 
tails as to its value as a metal, as that is well-known to per week is now being taken out, averaging over $100 
all. But few are aware ofthe fact that the copper min- per ton in gold, silver and copper, and arrangements are 
ing industry of this country promises to be the greatest now in te. eager to erect a monster smelter on the prop- 
in the near future of all the enterprises connected with erty, capable of reducing 100 tons of ore per day. Cop- 
the development of our natural wealth. It is compara- oe of 90 per cent purity has been taken from the Copper 
tively but a few years since, that the copper mines of ing and there is much enthusiasm manifested in that 
Lake Superior and Montana were discovered, and their section over the prospect of the — industry it will 
. development has been such as to not only astonish the increase there, and the people of Bisbee are buying the 
world, but they have made more money for their stock- stock of the Copper King te the full extent of their 
holders than have the best paying gold or silver mines, capacity to buy. 
which demonstrate that copper is one of the best stocks Shares of this company were sold last spring at 5c. 


on the market today. One prominent copper mine’s per share, but have been gradually creeping up until today 


Copper is the most profitably worked of all the ores, 


they sell readily at 50 cents, a rise of 900 per cent. in les 

than nine months. When the smelter is in successfdl 
operation the shares will go above par, $1, and there will 
be the natural increase in the price of the stock of the 
company incident toall mines of this character. 

o show the immense proportions of copper mining 
industry, one sale made the present season was for 
4,(00,000 pounds for export to Germany, where electrical 
pes are being yo extended. The same may 


it is quoted at $485 per share so that a holder of 100 
shares bought at that time at 50 cents per share, is today 


Copper has been discovered in South-eastern Arizona 
within the past few years that surpasses all the other 
districts. Itisofa far better quality than the Lake 
Superior article, which is known as the yellow ore; the 
Arizona copper being variegated or what is known as 


' Bovnite, the best variety known to metallurgists. be said of all parts of Europe, and our home demand 

’ The principal advantage of the Arizona ores, says constantly ooo } 
the report of he U. S. Geological Survey, as competitors At 50 cents per share this stock is the best invest- 
ment security offered since the Bell Telephone. Inves- 


in the copper market, lies in the fact that the ores are 1 ) lep! 
relatively rich, ae a fraction over 10 per cent. and tigate this new investment security as it is one which 


“ are easily reduced to black copper, being almost exclu- has in it all the elements of enormous profits in the near 
sively oxidized ores. future. 
Specimens of the Ore can be seen, and all information furnished at the office, 27 School Street, Boston, Mass., 


HN Room 96, by Jos. W. Greene. Send for prospectus and full data. 
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NOTES. 


SUGGESTION was recently made to The Club Wom- 
an that one very effective remedy for the “hood- 
lumism” that is so prevalent nowadays lies in the 
power of almost any woman to set in motion. Why 

not interest the boys, not only the well-behaved boys but those 

who are too much on the streets and in danger of becoming 

“hoodlums”—why not interest these boys in forming clubs of 

their own. In Roxbury, Mass., a “boys’ league” has grown 

out of the interest certain boys took in a band of mercy, which 
latter organization was started by a woman who found that the 
boys in the neighborhood had tormented a cat so that it died. 

These boys, while they meet at her house and call her their 

“friend,” formed their own league, appointed their own officers, 

drew up a constitution and by-laws, anl insist upon parliamen- 

tary usages. They also drew up their own pledge, which reads: 

“TI promise to try always to be honest and truthful, and to obey 

the laws of the country.” Although the “Boys’ League”’ is but 

a few months old, it has already changed the character of the 

entire neighborhood. 


Twenty years ago the woman’s club supplied the lack of a 
liberal education among women, and provided means of study- 
ing many subjects which to-day women study in schools and 
colleges, not open to them at that time. But the club of to-day 
must be practical, honest and helpful, and must contribute to 
the progress of women’s interests in the home, and to the public 
good, 

In this issue we open a new department—that of domestic 
science. All the large departments and many of the smaller — 
ones nowadays are looking seriously into domestic science and 
learning or trying to learn how to live best. The highest duty 
a woman owes her children is to train them to become good 
citizens, to so develop their powers that they shall become fac- 
tors in the world’s advancement instead of clods or nonentities 
or criminals. Science teaches us that the human body—like a 
house, for instance—must be built of the best possible material 
to obtain the best results. The improperly fed child grows up 
with vitiated appetites which lead inevitably to diseased bodies, 
and the unhealthy cravings of the body are, as every intelligent 
reader knows nowadays, directly behind the crime and inebri- 
ety, to say nothing of stupidity. An enkghtened and thought- 
ful woman should be at least as careful of the material she uses 
to build up her boy’s physical and mental capacities as she is 
of what methods of education are used in the schools. It seems 
to us that the new era cooking schools, which teach how to 
properly cook that cleanest and healthiest of food products, 
shredded wheat, have solved the great problem of “What and 
How to Eat;” and in giving our readers each month an article 
on these subjects from Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee, the superin- 
tendent of all these schools, we feel that we are echoing the 
American Journal of Health’s recent statement that “in making 
it a subject of especial commendation we do so feeling that we 
are benefiting every housekeeper who reads these lines.” 
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One of the Best and Most 
King. 

Copper is the most profitably worked of all the ores, 


and the great and constantly growing demand for the 
metal in all electrical development, the arts and sciences, 


4 and in manufactures of all kinds, places it in the front 


rank as an article of traffic. We need not go into de- 
tails as to its value as a metal, as that is well-known to 
all. But few are aware ofthe fact that the copper min- 
ing industry of this country promises to be the greatest 
in the near future of all the enterprises connected with 
the development of our natural wealth. It is compara- 
tively but a few years since, that the copper mines of 
Lake Superior and Montana were discovered, and their 
development has been such as to not only astonish the 


* world, but they have made more money for their stock- 


holders than have the best paying gold or silver mines, 
which demonstrate that copper is one of the best stocks 
on the market today. One prominent copper mine’s 


‘shares was for a long time a drug on the market, today 


it is quoted at $485 per share so that a holder of 100 
shares bought at that time at 50 cents per share, is today 
worth $48,500—a snug fortune for any one to possess. 
Copper has been discovered in South-eastern Arizona 
within the past few years that surpasses all the other 
districts. Itisofa far better quality than the Lake 
Superior article, which is known as the yellow ore; the 
Arizona copper being variegated or what is known as 
Bovnite, the best variety known to metallurgists. 
The principal advantage of the Arizona ores, says 
ie U. S. Geological Survey, as competitors 
in the copper market, lies in the fact that the ores are 


. relatively rich, yielding a fraction over 10 per cent. and 


are easily reduced to black copper, being almost exclu- 
sively oxidized ores. 
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The Copper King of Arizona makes the Record in the increase in its Shares from 
5 to 50 Cents and will soon go to $1.00. 


The Copper King of Arizona is located at Bisbee, 
Arizona, and adjoining the great Copper Queen proper- 
ties, affords a remarkable example of the great richness 
and abundance of this metal in that State, and it is a 
mine which promises a great future. Many tons of ore 
per week is now being taken out, averaging over $100 
per ton in gold, silver and copper, and arrangements are 
now in — to erect a monster smelter on the prop- 
erty, capable of reducing 100 tons of ore per day. Cop- 

er of 90 per cent purity has been taken from the Copper 

ing and there is much enthusiasm manifested in that 
section over the prospect of the ew industry it will 
increase there, and the people of Bisbee are buying the 
stock of the Copper King te the full extent of their 
capacity to buy. 

Shares of this company were sold last spring at 5c. 
per share, but have been gradually creeping up until today 
they sell readily at 50 cents, a rise of 900 per cent. in less 
than nine months. When the smelter is in successful 
operation the shares will go above par, $1, and there will 
be the natural increase in the price of the stock of the 
company incident toall mines of this character. 

o show the immense proportions of copper mining 
industry, one sale made the present season was for 
4,C00,000 pounds for export to Germany, where electrical 
genes are being — extended. The same may 
be said of all parts of Europe, and our home demand 
constantly increasing. 

At 50 cents = share this stock is the best invest- 
ment security offered since the Bell Telephone. Inves- 
tigate this new investment security as it is one which 
nae in it all the elements of enormous profits in the near 

uture. 


Specimens of the Ore can be seen, and all information furnished at the office, 27 School Street, Boston, Mass,, 


Room 96, by Jos. W. Greene. 


Send for prospectus and full data. 3 
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their own. In Roxbury, Mass., a “boys’ league” has grown 
out of the interest certain boys took in a band of mercy, which 
latter organization was started by a woman who found that the 
boys in the neighborhood had tormented a cat so that it died. 
These boys, while they meet at her house and call her their 
“friend, “formed their own league, appointed their own officers, 
drew up a constitution and by-laws, anl insist upon parliamen- 
tary usages. They also drew up their own pledge, which reads: 
“TI promise to try always to be honest and truthful, and to obey 
the laws of the country.” Although the “Boys’ League” is but 
a few months old, #t has already changed the character of the 
entire neighborhood. 


Twenty years ago the woman’s club supplied the lack of a 
liberal education among women, and provided means of study- 
ing many subjects which to-day women study in schools and 
colleges, not open to them at that time. But the club of to-day 
must be practical, honest and helpful, and must contribute to 
the progress of women’s interests in the home, and to the public 
good. 

In this issue we open a new department—that of domestic 
science. All the large departments and many of the smaller 
ones nowadays are looking seriously into domestic science and 
learning or trying to learn how to live best. The highest duty 
a woman owes her children is to train them to become good 
citizens, to so develop their powers that they shall become fac- 
tors in the world’s advancement instead of clods or nonentities 
or criminals. Science teaches us that the human body—like a 
house, for instance—must be built of the best possible material 
to obtain the best results. The improperly fed child grows up 
with vitiated appetites which lead inevitably to diseased bodies, 
and the unhealthy cravings of the body are, as every intelligent 
reader knows nowadays, directly behind the crime and inebri- 
ety, to say nothing of stupidity. An enkghtened and thought- 


ful woman should be at least as careful of the mat she uses 
to build up her boy’s physical and mental capaCities as she is 
of what methods of education are used in the s¢hools. It seems 


to us that the new era cooking schools, which teach how to 
properly cook that cleanest and healthiest of food products, 
shredded wheat, have solved the great problem of “What and 
How to Eat;” and in giving our readers each month an article 
on these subjects from Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee, the superin- 
tendent of all these schools, we feel that we are echoing the 
American Journal of Health’s recent statement that “in making 
it a subject of especial commendation we do so feeling that we 
are benefiting every housekeeper who reads these lines.” 
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THE CLUB WOMAN 


HAT constitutes a good club woman? Is it the 


MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 
ability to attend all the meetings of as many 
clubs as a woman can possibly get into? Is it 


to become absorbed in one, to such an extent 


that no interest beyond that can be granted any attention? Is 


it to get into office as many times as possible, or to outshine all 
others in debate? 


All these, perhaps, more or less; but these are by no means 
the only requisites. Let us begin with St. Paul, who may be 
a little old-fashioned, but who had a pretty level head after all. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of (club women) and of 
angels and have not charity, | am become as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 


And again, though I have the gift of all sorts of good 
qualities and have not charity, “I am nothing.” 


In other words, the first requisite of a good club woman 
is that broad spirit of charity which not only gives one grace 
to look leniently upon other’s faults and short-comings, but 
bestows upon the feminine heart the possibility of rejoicing in 
the good fortune of her club sisters. She who has the true 
spirit of club charity will take pleasure in the pretty clothes of 
her who can afford better gowns than she; she will rejoice in 
honors that come to her who is, perhaps, more brilliant, cer- 
tainly more fortunate, than she; she will be kind, but not 
patronizing to those poorer than she. 


She will recognize the true club spirit, not as a half jeal- 


- ous watchfulness lest some other woman may be getting more 


out of the club than she, but rather as a demand for the best 
of her mental, spiritual and heart-qualities for the good of 


- others; as a call for the highest altruism of which she is capa- 


ble; as an atmosphere of love, service and charity that forces 
her to think only of what she can bring to the club, not what 
she can get out of it. 


The good club woman will not need to be introduced to 
the new member more than once, especially if the latter hap- 
pens to be poorly dressed; and she will remember that it is a 
poor rule to judge of another woman’s brains or heart by the 
cut of her jacket or the fit of her gown. Particularly if a new 
member looks forlorn or lonely, will she take pains to speak to 
her and to make her feel that the club is a good place for hum- 
ble strangers. 


_ When she is called upon for her opinion in meeting, she 
will not hesitate to give it, even if her heart persists in stick- 
ing to the roots of her tongue; on the contrary, if she has had 
her training and reached the point where she loves the sound 
of her own voice she will refrain from indulging in it too often, 
that her friends may not weary of her. For even the best 
things pall upon the taste after a surfeit. The trouble, how- 
ever, usually lies in the opposite direction. 


Most of all will she be careful about trying to cover too 
much ground,—“spreading herself too thin,” as one woman 
expresses it. If she is a woman of leisure, (are there any such 
nowdays?)—she will join several clubs, first being careful to 
ascertain in which she can be of most service to others. For 
never was there a truer saying than that in helping others, we 
help ourselves. But if she is a woman of limited time, a busy 


mother, a teacher, or a business woman, she will refrain from the 
dissipation of many clubs. One club will be a wonderful help 
to her, if it is the right sort; two will not hurt her; but when 
she is tempted to join the third, let her pause and reflect. 


In this connection I cannot refrain from vaunting again 
The Club Woman’s new beatitude: “Blessed be the woman 
who belongs to one active club only; for to her accrueth the 
benefits of association without a multitude of distractions.” I 
might add, “And her husband and children shall rise up and 
call her blessed.” For I have noticed that those wise and en- 
lightened men who believe in women’s clubs,—and they are 
many,—are usually the husbands of women who make a point of 
getting’“fiome to dinner; yes, and of seeing to it that the din- 
ner is a good one. Thus doth the modern Eve add the wisdom 


of the serpent to her nineteenth century charms. 


The good club woman, too,—let me approach this subject 
with awe and humiliation,—will rather let offices seek her than 
to run after them. The club woman usually finds her level 
sooner or later, and when tthe club really wants some partic- 
ular woman for some particular office, she will be pretty apt 
to know it. It is doubtful if there is an office in any club in the 
country that is really worth fighting for. 


In this connection, one is tempted to wonder how many 
women, after all, get offices not because they are especially 
fitted for them, but because they are determined to have them? 
“She wants it,” says the average voting member, “and I don’t 
care who has it.” But the really good club woman, the model 
club woman we are now discussing, refuses to vote for her best 
friend, if she knows she is not fitted for office, and votes for 
the woman who snubs her if the latter would make a good 
club officer. 


One thing the good club woman never does, under any 
circumstances; she never ridicules her club sisters, or worse, re- 
peats any bit of gossip about them whatever. No; not even if 
she knows it to be true. 


In short, the good club woman is the good woman, every 
time. The broadest mind, the humblest heart, the most liberal 
spirit, the willingness to serve her kind; these are the requisites 
of a good woman; and these must be possessed by the good 
club woman. 


We might as well finish up with St. Paul; “And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity.” 


Good for St. Paul; old bachelor though he was, he had the 
requisites necessary to make a good club woman himself. 


And were he alive today, he wouldn’t say a thing about si- 
lence in the churches, either. 


“IT am very much pleased with The Club Woman, and have 
appointed a young lady to immediately canvass my club and 
request each member, in my name, to subscribe for one copy— 
with the express purpose in my mind of improvement, and a 
larger interest in club life,” writes one president in the Southern 
Middle States. That is the kind of letter we like to get. 
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THE CITY, VERSUS THE COUNTRY WOTTIAN. 


MARY M. BERGHOLZ, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Y lady lives in the city, 
The country I; 
She looks out upon a palace, 


I, the sky— 
Her windows are darkened with laces, 
Not so mine; 
Only with climbing roses 
And eglantine— 
The sun that shines on land and sea, 
Floods my windows and comforts me. 


My dear lady has her flowers, 


So have I; 

But she buys them at the corner 
Nearest by. 

My garden is red with roses, 
Lilies, too; 


I gather them by the thousands, 

Wet with dew, 
Just when the morn is hushed and still, 
And not a sunbeam glints the hill. 


My dear lady has her horses— 
So have I; 

She rides daily with her coachman, 
Not so I, 

I drive the beauties who know me, 
And they fly. 

With the friends I love beside me, 
Glad am I, 

As over hills when skies are fair, 

We laugh and chat in the scented air. 


My lady has her day at home, 
None have I; 

She’ll bid you then, and may again, 
By and by; 

Her rooms are darkened, then lighted, 
Band plays low, 

You shake her hand, a cup of tea, 
Then you go, 

While my friends daily come to me, 

And make me glad as glad can be. 


And thus my lady lives and dies, 
No one knows; 

You see the crape upon the door, 
When she goes; 

Her nearest neighbor passing by, 
Wonders who 

Is lying still with folded hands, 
Eyelids too. 

But all the country far and wide 

Will know when I have crossed the tide. 


Prof. Burnham’s paper on School-Hygiene, printed in this 
issue, was read by him at the Mass. F. W. C. at the Worcester 
meeting. 


WHAT CAN WOMEN’S CLUBS DO FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ? 


BY ELLEN S. MORSE, PRESIDENT TUESDAY CLUB, 
MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 


[The following paper was read before the Massachusetts 
Federation meeting in December, at Worcester. ] 


WELVE words from the Talmud constitute my text: 
“The breath of the school-children is the salvation of 
I the world.” 

Recent magazine articles show the trend of public 
opinion as to the power of women’s clubs. The October At- 
lantic, in an article on “The Upward Movement in Chicago,” 
states that the educational efforts of Chicago society are made 
through numerous clubs, most prominent and promising of 
which are women’s clubs. It quotes the Chicago Woman's 
Club as one of two representative reform organizations of that 
city, as a notable force in the better life of that city. 

In the September New England Magazine, in an article on 
“Popular Education in Rural New England,” Professor Lawton 
looks to the women’s clubs to improve popular education and 
to furnish an educational stimulus to the young in our rural 
communities. 

A recent article in the Forum asserts that the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Associations of various cities are a recog- 
nized power. 

Since, then, women’s clubs have the confidence and the re- 
spect of their communities, what they can do by wisely directed 
efforts for our schools is limited only by the time and strength 
of their members. 

Two years ago the Association of Collegiate Alumnae of 
Boston thoroughly investigated and published a report of the 
sanitary condition of Boston schoolhouses. This was the only 
comprehensive statement of the sanitary condition of those 
schoolhouses that had ever been made, and its information was 
of great value. It resulted in the condemnation of two build- 
ings, while in thirty-five repairs which would cost three hun- 
dred thousand dollars were found to be absolutely necessary. 

Out of one hundred and eighty-six school buildings ex- 
amined, only thirteen provided the required amount of air for 
the health of a pupil, thirty cubic feet per minute for every 
pupil. The floors in forty-one per cent of the buildings had 
never been washed, although many were from thirty to fifty 
years old. The death rate of the teachers in Boston had been 
higher than in any other city. There had been five thousand 
and fifty-three cases of throat trouble in one year among the 
school-children. 

Last autumn the Women in Council of Roxbury continued 
the work of the Collegiate Alumnae Association in that dis- 
trict. They found that great attention had been paid to the sug- 
gestions of that association; that as a result many of the bad 
sanitary conditions of the Roxbury schoolhouses had been bet- 
tered; bad closets had been replaced by new ones; condemned 
plumbing had been replaced by excellent modern plumbing; one 
building had been torn down and another was in process of 
construction. 

The Women in Council petitioned the hygiene committee 
of the Boston School Board to have the windows of all the 
Roxbury schoolhouses washed, and to have the floors of cer- 
tain primary schoolhouses washed. The Women in Council 
supervised the operation, and for once the windows, woodwork 
and floors of certain Roxbury schoolhouses were thoroughly 
cleaned. 

We send our children to spend five or six hours a day, two 
hundred days in the year, in schoolrooms the floors of which 
often are swept but once a week, and are washed not oftener 
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than once a year, while many of them are never washed. Think 


of it! 

Dr. Cohn, .an authority on school sanitation, predicts that 
in the future there will be no dry sweeping of schoolhouses, 
but the floors will be washed daily. 

Hoffman maintains that not only should schoolrooms and 
their apparatus be kept clean, and the feet be wiped at the 
door, but the children’s clothes, hands and faces should be kept 
clean. In Europe, especially in German cities, free baths have 
been introduced into the public schools, which have influenced 
parents to keep school-children’s clothes cleaner. 

The Denver Woman's Club has not only caused free kin- 
dergartens to be introduced into the public school system, but 
has caused free baths to be attached to the free kindergartens. 

What better work could women, college graduates, under- 
take; what better work could women’s clubs’ undertake, 
than that of arousing their communities to the fact that if 
education is to be compulsory, clean, healthful schoollouses, 
with healthful surroundings, should also be compulsory; that 
proper education demands care of the body, pure air, suitable 
warmth, suitable light, suitable cleanliness, ‘seats suitable for 
the pupil, school tasks allowing the average scholar at lcast en 
hour’s exercise out of doors and nine or ten hours’ sleep dai'y, 
that absence of these essentials of health means seeming stupid- 
ity, listléssness, carelessness and disease in school-children? 

Many of the women’s clubs, as well as the State Federation, 
are working to introduce the kindergarten into the public 
school system; others are working to improve the rural schools. 

A large number of our public school-children have no sur- 
roundings.at tome to educate them to a love of the beautiful; 
the aesthetic side of their nature is cultivated only by contact 
with the beautiful on the street, on the common, in the public 
library, in the church and the schoolr.om. 

Our cities and towns take the first step towards educating 
the children to an appreciation of the beautiful when they pro- 
vide clean, attractive schoolhouses, but the work should not 
stop there. : 

In eighteen sixty-eight, some years Keigre the Boston Art 
Museum was opened, members of the American Social Science 
Association concurred with the Boston School Board and ar- 
ranged that the hall of the new Girls’ High and Normal School 
should be built in such a manner that it could be ornamented 
by a frieze“made up of casts of the statues of the frieze of the 
Parthenon. At this time there were only one or two complete 

sets of casts of the Parthenon frieze in the United States. 
| The expense of this frieze and of casts of ten other classical 
statues, of casts of eleven antique busts, arranged in this school 
hall, fifteen hundred dollars in all, was met through the efforts 
of the Social Science Association, by private subscription. 

The citizens of Medford did a similar good work recently 
in decorating their beautiful new high school building with 
pictures and casts. 

The Portland Literary Union last year raised six hundred 
dollars to decorate the schoolhouses of that city. These wo- 
men aroused the whole city to an interest in the work, and 
-every school has some fine landscape, some inspiring face of a 
great man or woman, some sweet-faced madonna, some his- 
torical scene, or a cast of some statue or bust. 

Here is a field for worthy work by women’s clubs. The 
Chicago Woman’s Club has organized a Public School Art 
Association similar to our own Boston Association. 

The silent, refining, educating influence of a beautiful pic- 

ture, of a lovely statue, who can measure? 
Which would be more desirable, to give to each school 
building in a town or city, a few pictures or casts, so fine that 
all must feel their beauty, or to place a few less costly pictures 
or casts in each room? Would it not be well to work slowly, 


.of education, saying: 


ual training. 


accomplishing a little each year, always selecting a really beau- 
tiful picture or statue? 

How educating as well as how cool and refreshing would 
one of Richards’ beautiful sea views, or one of Charles Davis’ 
twilight scenes be, hung where forty pairs of young eyes could 
feast upon it on a hot summer day! 

How refining, how cheering would one of Enneking’s or 
Appleton Brown's spring scenes be, with their beautiful orchards 
full of apple-blossoms, hung where forty city boys and girls 
could see it every time they raised their eyes on a winter day! 

How inspiring would a fine engraving of Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, or of the face of Abraham Lincoln, of Wendell Phil- 
lips, of Willtam Lloyd Garrison, of Theodore Parker, of Lucy 
Stone be, hung to remind forty boys and girls of a noble life! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson criticised in the forties our system 
“We are students of words, we are shut 
up in schools and colleges and recitation rooms from ten to 
fifteen years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, a mem- 
ory of words, and do not know a thing. We cannot use our 
hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or our arms.” 

In eighteen seventy-five, in Boston, in a long, low, unpre- 
tentious building whence issued the sound of machinery, the 
sound of a blacksmith’s forge, near the Institute of Technology, 
Dr. Runkle, president of that institute, began to work out an 
idea that is revolutionizing our methods of education; the idea 
that not only should a small portion of the brain over the ears, 
the seat of memory, and a little larger portion at the back of the 
head, the seat of observation, be educated, but the large areas 
at the sides of the head, commanding the muscles, should be 
educated, that the whole brain should be educated; the idea that 
complete education demands that other muscles than those that 
move the tongue, that wield the pen and pencil, should be ex- 
ercised; that the body should be trained to do something; that 
the hand should learn its power. 

The West eagerly caught up and worked out this idea of 
manual training, in St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Toledo, 
Omaha, Philadelphia and Cleveland. In Boston, Chicago, To- 
ledo and Cleveland the desirability and practicabi'ity of manual 
training was demonstrated through the efforts and generosity 
of private individuals before it was made a part of the public 
school system. Baltimore was the first city in this country to 
open, in eighteen eighty-four, a fully equipped manual training 
high school as part of the public school system; Boston fol- 
lowed her example nine years later. 

In eighteen ninety-four the Massachusetts Legislature de- 
creed that after September, eighteen ninety-five, every city of 
twenty thousand or more inhabitants in Massachusetts shall 
maintain as part of its high school system the teaching of man- 
It also decreed that the use of tools and the art 
of cooking shall be taught in all the public schools in which 
the school committee deem it expedient, and that materials re- 
quired for such instruction may be purchased by the school 
committee at the expense of the city or town. 

Women’s clubs, in those eight cities which have not yet 
complied with the law, may start, as the Chicago Woman's 
Club did, an industrial art association for the purpose of fos- 
tering manual training and causing its introduction into their 
public schools, a work which the New Century Club of Phila- 
delphia has also accomplished. The Chicago Woman’s Club 
raised thirty-five thousand dollars for the Kenwood Industrial 
School for Boys. 

Women’s clubs may arouse public opinion to demand that 
those boys and girls wishing to engage in industrial pursuits 
may have as good a training in the high school for their career 
as the boys and girls have who wish to go to college or to en- 
gage in mercantile pursuits. 
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Women’s clubs should see to it that the manual training 
init schools of their cities provide instruction for girls. Why 
manual training high schools mean, as the Boston Me- 
chanics Arts High School means, manual training for boys 
only? The Rindge Manual Training School of Cambridge 
makes no provision for girls. The Cantabrigia Club, last sum- 
mer, maintained a vacation kitchen school to teach girls cook- 
ing and household work. To-day she is working to have in- 
struction in cooking introduced into the Cambridge public 
schools. 

The Fitchburg Woman's Club maintains a school to teach 
girls household work and cooking. It hires and furnishes a 
house for the purpose, provides weekly lessons, and when a 
class graduates from its two years’ course receives another 
class. 

Women’s clubs may help to introduce manual training into 
the public schools of their town when the law does not demand 
it, but allows it. The economic value of manwal training, espe- 
cially for girls, needs no proof. It has been demonstrated to 
be educational not only to the intellect, but to the aesthetic 
sense, especially when it comprises, as it always should, in- 
struction in industrial drawing. Above all, it educates and 
trains the will/an essential thing for success, an essential thi.ug 
for the making of good citizens. 

When the boy, Ralph Waldo Emerson, son of one of Bos- 
ton’s foremost preachers, scoured knives and drove the cows 
to pasture for his widowed mother, boys and girls had manual 
training in the home; labor was dignified; there was less ‘of 
luxury than now. Since then, gradually, rural sections have 
been transformed into cities, to which large numbers: of for- 
eigners have flocked, some of them intelligent, but most of them 
ignorant, unskilled laborers, willing to work, obliged to work, 
longing to give their children better advantages than ‘they have 
had. 


Manual training in our public schools for girls and boys 
alike means better health for pupils. better homes for poor peo- 
ple in the future, better food and less liquor drinking in those 
homes; means a high school education for a large number of 
children not caring to attend the ordinary high school; means 
teaching the dignity of labor; means will training; means moral 
training. 

The need of moral training ts sadly apparent in the hood- 
lumism of our thickly settled communities. Young America 
demolishes our gardens and steals our fruit at our very doors. 
Forward young America rudely jostles and addresses us in our 
streets, shouts in hilarious, obscene mirth, leaning on our fences 
until eleven and twelve o’chock at night. Young America 
knows no modest courtesy, no respect, no reverence, often does 
not know what truthfulness and honesty mean. Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, at the last Ashfield Academy dinner, as- 
serted that if lawlessness and hoodlumism are to be suppressed 
in communities, the first need is parental discipline, the second 
moral training in the public schools. 

The idea of moral training in the public school is not a 
new one. Pestalozzi advocated it near the close of the last cen- 
tury. Early in the present century, in Germany, Herbart’s 
greatest contribution to modern educational thought was the 
maintaining the desirability and possibility of making all the 
activities of the schoolroom, including, especially, instruction, 
bear directly upon ‘the development of moral character; so to- 
day the followers of Herbart in America claim that the end of 
all education should be the development of character. 

All good people, of whatever sect, are agreed upon a certain 
body of moral truth. It is the business of the public schools 
to give to their pupils this moral truth, to which all good peo- 
ple agree. 


A certain amount of moral training is given in every good 
school because the teacher demands of pupils punctuality, reg- 
ularity, industry, attention, accuracy, obedience and self-control. 

Moral training may be given by teaching right living di- 
rectly from a text-book. For this there is no better book for 
the upper grammar grades than Ethics for Young People, by 
C. C. Everett of Harvard University. The difficulty in this is to 
find teachers who can be made to understand that moral train- 
ing is not religious training. Moral training may be given in- 
directly, as Herbart proposed, by making the whole course of 
instruction from the primary through the high school aim to 
develop character. 

Moral training is best given through the silent, all pervad- 
ing influence of the right life of a refined, well educated, noble 
teacher, whom pupils can respect. The best moral training 
must combine the direct teaching of right living from the text- 
book, the indirect teaching of right living by all the activities 
of the schoolroom, the indirect but forcible teaching of right 
living through the high moral character of the teacher. 

How can women’s clubs help obtain better sanitary condi- 
tions, more attention to the health of pupils and better aesthetic 
influence in our schools? How can they help along manual 
training, help along moral training in our schools? 

First, in an indirect way, by showing a kindly sympathy for 
the teacher; in an indirect way by discussion of these questions 
through lectures by our best educators; by discussion in the 
newspapers of these questions and of the highest ideals in edu- 
cation; by raising money to demonstrate the desirability and 
the practicability of these things. 

But women and, therefore, women’s clubs, have a direct in- 
fluence on our schools, because in Massachusetts women may 
vote for members of the school board. Woman has no more 
right to shirk this duty than has man. Every argument against 
woman’s voting for members of our school boards applies equal- 
ly to man’s voting. 

One of the most eminent " English educators, after a care- 
ful inspection of some of our best schools, notes as the most 
serious evil of ouf public school system the influence of local 
politics in school management. 

Women’s clubs should be made up of the best. the most in- 
telligent women of all nationalities, of all religious beliefs in a 
community. Such a club could do a noble work in a commun- 
ity by influencing all citizens to banish questions of politics. 
of party, of race, of religion, from our school boards, from our 
educational questions: by influencing all citizens to unite to 
make our public schools the very best schools possible. 

The schools in many of our communities are suffering be- 
cause no member of the school board has time to look after 
the details of the schools. and all is left to the superintendent. 
The American school superintendent often is inspector of — 
schools, minister of education, licenser of teachers and professor 
of pedagogy: his position is precarious: the office is compara- 
tively new, and often the superintendent is not only ignorant of 
education but he has no time to study it, he must give or does 
give so much time to practical politics. Some superintendents 
need superintending. | 

Such a club as I have just described could not do a better 
work than to see that able, well educated, broad-minded, mn 
souled women of leisure are elected ‘to their school board. Such 
women can do more good on a school board than_busy projes- 
sionat or business men. A woman’s life trains her to attend to 
details; she is the natural educator of children. 

We cannot have excellent schools unless we have on our 
school boards men and women who not only are disposed to do 
the best possible thing for our public schools, but who are so 
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well educated and have such good judgment that they know 
what that best possible thing is. 

The importance of the sanitary, aesthetic, moral and intel- 
lectuwal influences of our schools can only be realized when we 
remember that of all our institutions for culture the school is 
the most universal; that there is to-day a universal belief in 
school education never attained in the world before; that the 
school controls the body and mind of children—children so sus- 
ceptible to all influences—more hours a day, more days in the 
year than they were ever controlled by any institution in his- 
tory before; when we remember that the problems which de- 
mand the thought of our citizens demand also more of them 
morally and intellectwally than ever was demanded of a people 
before. | 

Here, then, lies a noble work for women’s clubs, to arouse 
their communities to demand that their noblest and ablest men 
and women be elected to their school boards, regardless of 
politics, party, race or religion; to demand the best opportuni- 
ties, the best teachers and the best teaching possible for the 
children in our public schools; to demand for them education 
that makes not mechanics, not lawyers, not statesmen, but citi- 
zens of noble character and intelligent judgment, citizens who 
shall be a credit to our State, citizens who shall make our nation 
a noble example to other nations, for “The breath of the school 
children is the salvation of the world.” 


THE OLD WOMAN. 


BY KATE M. TRUE. 


And picture the woman of old, 
Ere the Club, siren-like, its enchantments had spread, 
As a fowler his nets doth unfold. 


>. . bid me turn back to the days that are dead, 


You think the dear woman of that happy time 
Would have turned up her nose at the club, 

And gone cheerfully back to those duties sublime, 
To wash, and to bake, and to scrub. 


Let me tell you a secret, for I have been there, 
(In fact I was one of them then.) 

Those adorable creatures, I’m free to declare, 
Were no more devoted to men 


Than the up-to-date woman whose brain is alert, 
Whose feelings are active and strong. 

For the old woman’s mind was a little inert, 
From having been fettered so long. 


But deep in her heart burned this constant desire,— 
A spark which has flamed up of late,— 
A wish for a circle both broader and higher, 
To make her more truly man’s mate. 


_ But the woman of old still lives in disguise, 
To the homely old duties still true. 


With a heart yet unchanged though her brain be more wise — 


She strives with the tasks which are new. 


The Old Woman lives—old Time she defies, 
Though new wrappings her form may enfold, 

If you hunt the New Woman you'll hear in her cries 
The voice of the woman of old. | 


ANOTHER EFFORT AT AN IMPROTSIPTU. 


BY ALICE M. WOOD, MUSKEGON, WIS. 


Grand Rapids reciprocated by inviting the officers and 

committees of our club to visit them. I never like to look 

back upon the six months that intervened between the two 
visits, unless it be with a sort of shivering delight that they 
are over with. 

Even in my blithest moments I was haunted by a lurking 
sadness that clung like the “dammed spot” on Lady Macbeth’s 
fairy fingers. I knew there was another impromptu speech be- 
fore me. 

-If I could have at once made up my mind to eschew the 
subtle impromptu in all its forms, and just put down my foot 
that I would never attempt one again, I would have been all 
right; but I always kept thinking that if I would only nerve my- 
self up to the occasion, and really get into the spirit of the 
thing, I could scintillate with opalescent corruscations of wit 
and radiate iridescent epigrams. (You can’t tell how satisfied I 
feel with that last sentence. Someway it reminds me of Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s most beautiful descriptive passages.) 

Along in the summer I began on my impromptu, for I felt 
that the cause of my fiasco the other time was that I hadn't 
given the matter sufficient preparation. I took even more pains 
than with the other, for I could say this impromptu equally 
well backward or forward. 

It was the first Saturday in November that we went over. 
Altogether we were royally entertained. Even on the cars when 
the other women laughed and talked cheerfully together, I sat 
alone in the rear seat, a prey to the deepest melancholy. 

As our train drew up at the station a number of ladies with 
their carriages met us and took us for a two hours’ drive about 
the city. 

It was a matter of some difficulty for us to assume just the 
correct expression for the occasion, as our city is only one-third 
the size of theirs, and we were in mortal terror lest we should 
be regarded in the light of country cousins. Of course, it 
would not do to look too haughty and unconcerned, and 
equally fatal would be the mistake of appearing too enthusias- 
tic, lest our entertainers should suspect that colored coachmen 
and luxurious coupes were not matters of everyday occurrence 
with us. We hope we struck the golden mean, yet cannot be 
too certain. 

As for myself, you can imagine what my expression was, 
and it never varied until that speech was over. 

At the Morton House a delegation of ladies received us 
and escorted us to a private dining hall, where covers were laid 
for 80. The tables were arranged in the form of a hollow 
square, with decorations of American Beauty roses and smilax, 
while the center of the square was banked with palms and 
chrysanthemums. 

All these club women seemed “born but to banquet,” and 
with “discourse, the sweeter banquet of the mind,” the time 
passed all too swiftly. 

Especially so for wretched me, with my impromptu hang- 
ing like the sword of Damocles over my head. Oysters, bouillon, 
quail, sherbet, salad and coffee passed me almost intact, 
and after a time my deep and abiding unhappiness became pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

Now, I reasoned this way. A paper and a speech are two 


| T was the following fall that the Ladies’ Literary Club of 


very different things. If you read a paper, your breath may 


leave you, your heart cease its throbs, the floor may exchange 
places with the ceiling: and the letters dance like Chinese fire- 
works, but as long as you cling to that paper you are safe, and 
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your joy no man can take from you. After a time creation 
assumes its normal aspect, which time will come the sooner if 
you have a chair or something solid in =m of you to cling to 
while things gyrate the worst. 

Acting on this inspiration, while the rest were eating, I 
scribbled the first two or three sentences of my impromptu on 
the back of my menu, but even then I did not feel composed 
enough to eat anything. 

The speeches did not come off until we had adjourned to 
the palatial club house, which was exquisitely decorated for 
the occasion. The president of the L. L. C., herself a picture 
in her picture hat, with its waving plumes, welcomed us with 
some charming words of greeting. Then our president stepped 
forth upon the stage and replied in terms equally well chosen. 
On the stage, mind you, with no friendly chair-back to cling to, 
that woman stood in full view of those five hundred strangers, 
without a particle of hesitation or embarrassment, and did 
credit to herself and her constituency. I was proud of her, but 
then, some are born great, and it is within the bounds of proba- 
bility that she really was as calm as she looked. 

Then my name was called. I had no sooner struggled /eebly 
to my feet than it came over me like a flash that my pocket 
was sticking out through my placquet hole, and if there’s any- 
thing that makes a woman look supremely ridiculous it is that. 
By the time I had satisfied myself in regard to my pocket, I 
had just as much forgotten every word of my impromptu as if 
I had never seen it. Frozen horror gripped my vitals. (1 hope 
this sentence sounds strong, for I realize the utter inadequacy of 
language to do jusice to my feelings.) 

Acute nostalgia seized me, and everything I could think of 
was: 

“T would I were dead now, 

Or up in my bed now, 

I’d cover my head now, 
And have a good cry.” 


But I had just sense enough left to know that that was not 
my impromptu, so I did not say it. 

I prayed for an earthquake, a stroke of lightning, anything 
to make those gimlet eyes turn another way. It seemed as if 
the fierce light that beats upon a throne had left the effete 
monarchies to partial eclipse while it concentrated itself upon 
my trembling lips. 

You ask where was my menu that I had prepared with ad- 
mirable foresight for just such a contingency. Oh, it was there 
all right, but I was so scared I couldn’t even see the white 
paper, much less the words. 

You may think this took a long time, but I have been told 
since that it did not. In my impotent writhings I knocked 
over my umbrella and it fell with a dull thud to the floor. Swift 
as an avalanche I threw myself upon it. Ah! that cool, shady, 
peaceful floor! Can I ever be sufficiently grateful to that calm, 
sequestered spot! It was while wallowing about in search of 
my umbrella that there came to me, like a flash of lightning, 
the first words of my impromptu speech, and I rose with agile 
agility to my feet and began: 

“No matter how unprepared for speaking one may be, she 
cannot help becoming enthusiastic at the sight of so many of 
her sex, who have climbed out of the groove in which, ages 
ago, custom decreed they should move, and whose feet are now 
set on the broad plains of intellectual freedom.” (My friend, 
Mrs. Jones, helped me a little with the speech, but there was 
no use mentioning the matter there.) “Not so many years ago 
a shout of derision would have hailed an assemblage like this, 
and we should have been expected to writhe, if not permanent- 
ly wilt, under the opprobrious designation, blue-stocking.” 
(The astute reader will see that with admirable economy I had 
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woven in some of my previous impromptu on blue-stocking.) 
“It must have been the pioneer of womens clubs of whom 
a would-be admirer wrote in a rather depressed frame of mind 


many years ago: 


‘There was ink on her thumb as I kissed her hand, 
And she whispered—“If you should die, 

I’d write you an epitaph gloomy and grand—” 
“There’s time enough for that,” says I.’ 


“At this stage of the world a woman inherits ink on her 
thumb as a perennial birthright, and the lover is expected to 
show a becoming gratitude for the epitaph and file it away for 
future reference. Indeed, he is fortunte if his inamorata does 
not add athletics to her other accomplishments, and force from 
his lips the sad reproach: 


‘Perhaps you were right in refusing my love, 
But why did you throw me down stairs?’ 


“Day by day the broad highways of the world open to us 
more and more widely, and we can ‘point with pride’ to the 
thousands of women who have excelled in fields heretofore 
supposed to be permanently pre-empted by masculine competi- 
tors. My heart swells with pride when I read a bright book 
written by a woman, and I recognize another blow at the last 
stronghold of masculiné superiority. 

“All bright women have in me an ardent admirer, ‘but my 
especial heroines are Queen Elizabeth, Joan of Arc, Middy 
Morgan and Mrs. Lease, for these have mét man on his own 
giound and proved themselves his equals in fields which were 
thought to be safely fenced and barred around with sex preju- 
dice. Man can no longer claim absolute superiority as ruler, 
warrior, horse-fancier and politician, so he retires behind his last 
barricade, called Fort Logical Ability, over whose battlements 
we catch a glimpse of his nervous and apprehensive smile as 
with a debonnaire bow, sole relic of mediaeval chivalry, he toss- 
es us the somewhat dilapidated and shop-worn apple of intui- 
tion. But the modern Atalanta is not thus easily beguiled. She 
is in this race to stay. 

‘“‘A physician once stood by the deathbed of a brilliant and 
gifted woman. Weeping friends were there, but still the fleet- 
ing soul lingered, seemingly oppressed by some nameless hor- 
ror. Finally she spoke feebly to the attending physician: 

“ ‘Have the reporters finished the sketch of my life for the 
morning paper?” 

“*They have,’ he replied. 

“ “Have you seen it?’ 

“Again the doctor replied in the affirmative. 

“*T presume there is a wood cut?’ 

“Again he said ‘yes,’ but out of consideration for her feelings 
he refrained from adding that it closely resembled Lydia Pink- 
ham after she had been cured; but the woman probably divined 
this, for a spasm of anguish contracted her brow. She seemed 
to be struggling to give utterance to another fear far more ter- 
rible than the former. 

“ ‘Does it,’ she asked faintly, ‘does it say that I was pos- 
sessed of a masculine breadth of thought?’ 

“ ‘Tt does,’ said the attendant sadly, but firmly, for the time 
had come for her to know the worst. 

“*That settles it,’ the sufferer replied with emotion. ‘Hand 
me my tea gown. I have decided to live. The wood cut I 
could endure, but the masculine breadth of thought is adding 
insult to injury.’ ” 

It was over, and I dropped exhausted into my chair. You 
see, I had not at that time read the invaluable advice in the Oc- 
tober number of The Club Woman, to be self-possessed, and if 
you couldn’t be self-possessed, be as self-possessed as you could, 
so, not being able to be self-possessed, I was not even as self- 
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possessed as I could be. That was probably the source of the 
whole difficulty. 

As the exercises proceeded I had a chance to look about 
me, and the first thing that struck me was the number of 
pretty grey-haired women. Given a combination of dark eyes, 
youthful, wnwrinkled face, and grey hair, and you have the 
most absolutely fetching woman that can be imagined. There 
is about her an air of style and quiet elegance that no yellow, 
black or auburn-haired woman can hope to attain. 

Then, all of a sudden, it struck me that I had had nothing to 
eat since the day before, for I had been too nervous to eat be- 
fore leaving home. I thought of that luncheon, that quail and 
sherbet that I had spurned only one short hour before, but 
alas! they were gone, irrevocably gone, and to this day my 
eyes have a look of soulful longing begotten of a golden op- 
portunity hopelessly lost. 

I can but feel, leading the quiet, semi-rural eieleeenen 
that I do, that such an episode as that banquet is not hkely to 
occur again in my life. I often ask myself why those women 
couldn’t have reserved that banquet until my impromptu speech 
was over. Or why was not a basketful of banquet taken to the 
club house for me to refresh myself withal after. my arduous 
labors? It boots not. I shall try to forgive. = ama have 
been an oversight. 

My friend, Mrs. Jones, whispered and ates me how I 
felt. I answered bitterly, that I felt that Chauncey Depew 
had earned every railroad he ever owned. She continued: 

“IT felt so sorry for you when that umbrella dropped. I 
would have picked it up for you if I could have reached it.” 

I looked her firmly in the eye and said with deadly em- 
phasis: “If you had picked that umbrella up, I would have 
slain you.” 


SCHOOL-HYGIENE. 


BY PROFESSOR WM. H. BURNHAM, CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


afternoon to give any adequate idea of the scope and pur- 
pose of school-hygiene; but let me try to suggest its 
standpoint. To most people the subject suggests the 
dry details of sanitation concerning heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, etc. School-hygiene is concerned with all this, but also 
with a great deal more than all this. It has to do with the 
whole environment of school children and with everything that 
may affect their health; for example, cleanliness in its widest 
sense,—clean buildings, clean air, clean books, clean clothing, 
clean children, clean teachers. Again, it has to do with school 
programs, recesses, methods of study, manner of teaching and 
the like. The responsibility for healthy children rests primarily 
with the home. The function of school-hygiene is to work 
with domestic hygiene in keeping the children healthy. 
There is, it must be admitted, in the community an igno- 
rance and lack of appreciation of matters relating to school-hy- 


giene. Attention has not been called to the subject sufficiently. 
If you will pardon a technical phrase, the community lacks ap- 
perception for the hygienic condition of the schools. This is 
illustrated by the results of the investigation of the committee 
of the schoolhouses in Boston under the direction of the com- 
mittee of the collegiate alumnae, which indicated that half the 
schoolhovses examined were in a condition deleterious to hea!th! 
and that some were unsanitary in every particular. The 
existence of such conditions in a civilized community can be ex- 
plained only by a lack of what I have called hygienic apper- 
ception. Think not that the Bostonians are sinners above all 
the dwellers in Massachusetts because they permitted such 


| CANNOT attempt in the few minutes allotted to me this 


things. If you look about, you are likely to find that similar 
evils exist in your own town or city. 

For another illustration take the matter of cleanliness. 
Again, investigation has shown that there are a great number 
of bacteria and other micro-organisms in the air of school- 
rooms. One European investigator estimated that each child 
in a certain school, where he made his tests, breathed about 
45,000 micro-organisms during the course of the five hour ses- 
sion of the school. The number of micro-organisms actually 
present in the air depends very largely upon conditions that 
favor the stirring up of the dust. For example, this same inves- 
tigator found in one of his tests of two liters of air six colonies 
of micro-organisms before recess when the dust had settled. 
After recess, when the children had stirred up the dust, seventy- 
eight colonies. Anything that stirs up the dust increases the 
number of bacteria in the air. The use of a feather duster in the 
school is an excellent method of getting the maximum number. 
That this method is often adopted in public libraries and 
schools perhaps many of you-know from your own observa- 
tion. As a result of the Boston investigation Mrs. Richards re- 
ported: “The feather duster is ubiquitous, and it is the prac- 
tice, sanctioned by the rules of the school-committee, to stir 
up by its use in the morning the dust which has settled upon 
the desks, just in time to greet the pupils as they enter, and to 
fill their throats with the germs which cannot fail to be present 
under such conditions.” 

It is not scientific pedantry gto demand that schoolrooms 
should be clean. To say nothing of decency, the advantages 
of cleanliness to health have been demonstrated by modern 
science. For example, it is reported that the death rate in Bos- 
ton from typhoid fever in 1846-49 was 17 per 10,000. In 1890-92 
it had fallen to a fraction over 3 per 10,000, the city in the 
meantime having expended $25,000,000 on its water supply. 
In Munich the typhoid fever death rate was 29 per 10,000 in 
1856. With the introduction of pure water supply and improved 
sewerage it has fallen to less than 2 per 10,000. Similar re- 
ports are made of the experience of other cities from introduc- 
ing pure water. It is probable with general regard for hy- 
gienic rules of cleanliness, and with pure air in the home and 
the school, a similar decrease in the aaasted from throat and 
lung diseases would be reported. 

Again, take the matters concerned with ee school program. 
Where there is but one session a day, many pupils eat little ex- 
cept candy, pastry or the like until one or two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Headaches, dyspepsia, nervousness are the results. 
Where local conditions require one session, it is obviously nec- 
essary to make provision for a wholesome lunch. Such a sim- 
ple matter would not be neglected were there not a lack of what 
I have called hygienic apperception. Mr. Merrill, head-master 
of the Boston Latin school, reports to me that there used to be 
frequent complaint of headaches in his school; but during the 
last few years since wholesome lunches have been provided by 
the New England Kitchen he hears no such complaint. 

The same tendency to.ignore hygiene is seen in the prevail- 


¥ing no-recess plan. In a recent report of the Massachusetts 


board of education, one of the State agents gives a careful 
study of the school-day in the high school throughout the State, 
in which he reports a tendency toward the “no-recess” plan. 
“This, in my opinion,” he adds, “is a tendency worthy of all 
encouragement, as ridding the school of a usage dissipative 
of mental effort, and harmful to health, to say nothing of mor- 
als.” 

Backed by such authority it is not strange that, even when 
recesses are nominally given, teachers often take the matter into 
their own hands and postpone recess until the close of the 
school. This tendency is a striking illustration of the lack of 
appreciation of hygiene, for it is in the face of the best author- 
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ities and shows considerable presumption on the part of the 
teachers or school official as well as ignorance in a community 
that permits it. Dr. Erb, in a pamphlet that has aroused much 
attention in Germany, says that the most important principle for 
hygiene of the nervous system is that of the proper alternation 
of the periods of work and rest. And in the secondary schools 
in Germany there must be at least 40 minutes recess during one 
five hour session. This is exclusive of gymmastic exercise. 
This is required by law; and, after a trial of many years, there 
is no demand for lessening the time for recess; but, on the con- 
trary, in the Prussian House of Deputies a bill was recently in- 
troduced to increase this time to at least 60 minutes of recess 
for a five hour session, i. e., give a rest of ten minutes after 
each period, and two long recesses of 20 minutes each. 

Recently physical training has been introduced into many 
schools. This is most commendable and in the interest of the 
health of children, but even gymnastic exercise has its hygienic 
aspects which must not be ignored. If the exercises are given 
in a dusty schoolroom, or if tired children are drilled for the 
sake of show, or if the weak and nervous are given the same 
drill as the strong,—the result may be injurious rather than 
helpful; and, in any case, the gymnastic training should not 
take the place of the recess. 

The newer field of school-hygieme, sometimes called the hy- 
giene of instruction, points out that every subject of instruc- 
tion and every pedagogical method have important hygienic 
aspects that must be studied before agh oe can be es- 
timated. For a single illustration, the petegogical dogma of 
enrichment has done much for the schools, but where it has 
not been applied with due regard to hygiene, it has resulted 
in a congested program threatening to the health of teachers 
and pupils alike. Together with the principle of enrichment 
another should always be regarded, namely, that of the elimina- 
tion of unessentials. 

The illustrations given are enough to show that an interest 
in school-hygiene, an hygienic apperception, is needed in the 
community. How soon such an interest will be developed; 
how soon the essentials of hygiene will be regarded depends 
largely on woman’s work and woman’s interest in the sub- 
ject. In the field of school-hygiene there is a great oppor- 
tunity for the women’s clubs to do important work. I am con- 
fident that if the matter is considered they will not neglect 
the opportunity. But they will meet obstacles. 

Perhaps the chief obstacle to hygienic reform is a kind of 
mercantile tendency in education which looks at the scholastic 
product rather than at the children. This tendency, a kind 
of modern scholasticism, is in striking contrast with hygiene. 
The former thinks always of what the children produce; the 
latter has constant regard for the children. 


THE MAID’S MISTAKE. 


BY ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE. 
HROUGH silent wood, in merry mood, 

With jocund song I strayed, 

And walking there, with pensive air, 

I met a pretty maid. 


Her hand so white held papers light, 
That rustled in the wind, 

I wondered, pondered, then I conjured, 

“What agitates thy mind?” 


“Oh, sir,” she said, then blushed as red 
As poppies in fields near Tyne, 

“My essay on Rome I’ve left at home, 
And this is my valentine!” 


QUIEN SABE? 


BY MRS. L. F. FISHBACK, ALVIN, TEXAS. 


HY in the sunshine do we think of night 
And say the stars surpass the King of Day— 
In beauty and serenely calm delight? 
Why do we thus an adverse tribute pay? 


Why do I love my flowers most tenderly 
When by a snowy winding sheet they’re hid? 

Standing in winter where my lilies grow, 
However fair the scene, my heart is sad. 


A tear-drop falls and mingles with the snow 
That keeps from sight their forms mysteriously, 
Though they are hidden, they’re not lost, I know; _, 
Why is their absence thus such pain to me? 


Why is so much of life in longing spent— 
In reaching after what we cannot see? 
Why do we impotently rail at Fate 
And sigh for what we know can never be? 


What is the force, all powerful and unseen,— 
Did we but seek the sunny side of life, 

That brings relief as sunshine follows rains? 
Who says that all that is, is just and right? 


WHAT ONE WOTSIAN DID. 


One of the most prominent members of a federated club in 
one of the larger cities of the State is a washerwoman. The 
comment comes, of course, not at all from the fact that she was 
admitted, but that she is able to keep up an active membership 
which makes her presence at the meetings invaluable, as is her 
work between times. She is a delightful woman personally; not 
delightful in the sense that means that her manner is flexible 
and polished, or that her speech is even, or her voice soft or 
that she entertains charmingly, though varying conditions ° 
might have brought out all these things. She is a little woman, 
with straight dark hair and nice eyes; a quiet woman, whom to 
see in passing would be to find without the cut of gown and fall 
of skirt and “air” of bonnet which, we have come to believe, 
are a house-top announcement. From her face grief and much 
care have chased away the quiet of other years, and it is fur- 
rowed and wrinkled and restless. When reverses came and her 
husband died, and the four small children were to be supported, 
the little woman was at a loss; she had read omnivorously all 
her life, but when she came to turn this to practical account she 
found that it stood her in very poor stead. She was a woman of 
wide intelligence, but she had no diploma even from a high 
school, and there were others all about her far more competent, 
who were yet without situations. She could not sew or bake 
well enough to offer her services professionally; no saleswoman 
in the little town received more than a mere pittance; there 
seemed, in fact, really nothing to do but what at last she did 
do—washing and ironing. There was a good deal of surprise 
and much comment, of course; equally of course many of the 
houses where she had been received were tacitly closed against 
her. But she went serenely on, and dried her clothes in the 
yard every morning and took them down herself at night and 
ironed them next day. And gradually tax and mortgage and 
schoolbook money found its way to her hands, and the most 
pressing needs were answered. There was time to turn again 
to the reading which fast became her chief resource for com- 
panionship. 
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It was then that there happened what did happen when the 
term “new woman” began to find its objectionable way into 
vocabularies—the movement whith you love to call a sort of 
renaissance if you are a woman, and which you gloat over, 
terming “club fever,” if you are a man. A woman’s club was 
formed in her town. She heard about it at intervals, when no- 
tices and programs began to be in the papers, and if she knew 
that this was what she needed more than all the others, she said 
nothing. She only went on with her weekly library visits, and 
carried away whole armfuls of books. 

In a little while the members of the new club began to 
come to the library for books. First they wanted something on 
the “Belief in Nirvana and Karma of the Japanese Religions;” 
the library attendant gave out the three reference books she 
had. 

“If you want anything else,” she said doubtfully, “probably 
the best person to tell you would be ,’ and she named 
the little washerwoman. When there were papers on the “Re- 
vival of Italian Point Lacemaking,” on “Birds of Our Locality 
and Their Habits,” and on “The Origin of Coats of Arms,” it 
was quite the same, and finally she was consulted. She told 
what she knew quietly, and was able to offer a book that the 
library and the members of the club had not, and from that 
time on it became the usual thing to go to her before going to 
the library, and gradually before choosing subjects for their 
papers. Still she was not asked to join the club, and it was not 
until the members had decided to give fifteen minutes at each 
meeting to parliamentary law that her name was considered. 
There was some demurring; the youth of the club movement 
is nowhere more pathetically evident than in the similar discus- 
sions which most of them have known. But finally when they 
saw that they could not get on without her, a little committee 
of two went to her very humbly and asked her to be a member 
of the club. She consented gratefully, and her name was pro- 
posed the week following. And then, to crown all the rest, -at 
the very next meeting of the club, its day was changed to Fri- 
day, because the regular day was Monday, when the new mem- 
ber had three washings. 

That was what one woman did for the education of her 
club.—Zona Gale, in Evening Wisconsin. 


Co-operation is the spirit of the age. In our early Ameri- 
can civilization we recognized that* “in union was strength.” 
Our club motto, “Unity in Diversity,” admonishes us that har- 
mony must exist within our ranks to bring forth varied and 
helpful results from our unanimous effort. It is one of the 
helpful features of our «lub life that we are bringing the earnest 
thought and action from the introspective and narrow personal 
limitation, to a comparison with, and acceptance of, the thought 
and work of others. 

From the social “Reading Circle,” with its purpose for in- 
tellectual recreation, and companionship, the study club with 
its research into the history, science and philosophy of being, 
woman was awakened to her mission—has evolved a plan of 
action, and is now stepping forth in untried paths. 

Courage comes with conviction, and success with patient 
and conscientious endeavor; and the moral, social, philan- 
thropic and civic organizations of women are doing a great and 
regenerating work.—Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, president Colorado 
Federation. 


Why say any longer that women only follow where men 
lead? More and more, women are suggestors, originators, in- 
ventors. 


CLUB GOVERNIIENT—METHODS. 


BY MRS. C. J. McCLUNG, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


HEN St. Paul declared, “Let all things be done 
decently and in order,” he but uttered an axiom 
already recognized to a greater or less degree by 
all well-balanced minds and hearts. 

The memory of man runneth not back to the time when 
government was not necessary to the preservation of Church, 
State, family, or organization. 

Succinct, well-defined, imperative laws, with minutest de- 
tails for their execution, are seen upon the pages of Holy Writ, 
for the government and guidance of God’s chosen people, dur- 
ing the early ages, and these have become the models, out of 
which have grown all beneficent law, for the succeeding civili- 
zations to the present time. 

The real end of government is the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and the greatest good may be so defined as to 
render it identical with moral, intellectual and physical devel- 
opment and perfection. | 

Out of many others, I have selected the definition of gov- 
ernment, most applicable to my special study, as the develop- 
ment of order and liberty. At first sight these terms may seem 
irreconcilable. However, a closer insight into our surround- 
ings shows that really each is attainable only in and through 
the other, and the perfection with which either is realized will 
be in direct proportion to that, to which the other is developed. 

Order is the principle by which conflicting claims to lib- 
erty are reconciled. 

Liberty, when unrestrained, leads to that license which 
makes one individual invade the rights of another. 

Order preserves the boundary between these claims and as- 
signs to each their due, and thus the liberty of both is secured. 
The union between the principles of order and liberty produces 
that government that mutual interests can best rest upon. In 
writing of the relations between the people and government, 
that great authority, John Stuart Mill, says: 

“The people for whom any government is intended, must 
be willing to accept it, or, at least, not so unwilling as to oppose 
an insurmountable obstacle to its establishment. They must 
be willing and able to do what is necessary to keep it standing, 
and they must be willing and able to do what it requires of 
them, to enable it to fulfill its purposes.” 

From earliest time, we see that men have held that golden 
key of Association, which has unlocked all doors of improve- 
ment to them, for their organizations have had continuously 
a set purpose, with a definite plan, and in the greater, or less 
extent, 'to which clearly defined methods of government have 
been adhered to, is their success or failure. 

This training which has been the heritage for man through 
the past ages, has been but just begun by women, for we are, 
only now, in the early throes of organization, therefore, to 
write a paper on Women’s Club Government must necessarily 
be the presentation of one’s individual opinions, for we have no 
long lists of authorities on the fine work accomplished in this 
line, to refer to for brilliant illustrations of our subject. 

Thattheattrition of mind against mind is helpful, is a trans- 
parent truth, for it makes us acquainted with the practical facts 
of life, it gives new experiences in human nature, it aids phil- 
osophic reasoning from cause to effect and develops that strong 
common sense, which digests in healthful manner the knowledge 
we derive from our study of books. 

Harmony of thought is not possible, nor desirable even, 
in the best governed club, but harmony of action is imperative 
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to the wellbeing of all organizations, for in unity alone, is 
power. Mrs. May Wright Sewall once said, “we must learn to 
achieve not only the courage of our own opinions, but that 
greater achievement, those of other people.” 

To illustrate this point,—not long since, in working on a 
committee, its members held to opposite opinions so tenaciously, 
that after much time spent in trying to weld them harmonious- 
ly, it was found necessary to bring in two reports. 

A new member exclaimed, “This is my first and last ex- 
perience on committee work, for to be forced into such dis- 
cussion as this has been, must have the effect to sever ties of 
friendship, very sacred to me, and I am unwilling to consent 
to this.” 

An older member, putting an arm around her, said, “We 
have differed as members of a committee on an abstract subject 
that has nothing to do with friendship. Do not make personal 
that which is principle and entirely impersonal, for this put- 
ting aside of self in such conditions is one of the first lessons 
to be learned in club life.” 

We find nothing more desirable for club government, than 
to have the wee small courtesies of life observed here, as one 
observes them in the home and with our close friends. To con- 
sider the claims, the happiness, or the convenience of our as- 
sociates, produces an atmosphere in club life, as charming as 
the breath of salt air, after a long absence from old ocean. 

The genial glow of good nature and cordial recognition of 
the efforts made to contribute to our mental entertainment is 
inspiring to healthful growth of individual or club. 

When, after weeks of labor given, (perhaps by a very tim- 
id woman,) in the preparation of a paper, she receives con- 
gratulation, from an unexpected quarter, it becomes a power 
of strength in her intellectual development, especially so, if 
she belongs to a different social stratum from the majority. 

It is imperative that clubs should ignore social distinctions, 
for all who wear the club pin or subscribe to the club motto 
are entitled to all club courtesies, whether ever before intro- 
duced in a social way. The intrinsic worth of a woman should 
be the question which settles club membership; no other is 
worthy of the high standard of a woman’s club. 

This democracy which should permeate our club, is forci- 
bly illustrated by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, in an address be- 
fore the Second Biennial of the G. F. W. C., in Philadelphia. 
She says, “I visited a large club, having a very fashionable mem- 
bership; among the number, sat a woman, whose appearance 
was almost grotesque, her bonnet was years behind the pre- 
vailing style, her wrap an ancient Mantilla, possibly an heir- 
loom, her hair, although arranged with neatness, was after a 
fashion of twenty rs ago. I asked, ‘Who is she?’ ‘Oh,’ was 
the reply, ‘that is —, the inspiration of the club.’ ‘In- 
deed! How queer she looks. Why don’t some of you see to her 
clothes, the rest of you are so well dressed, and she looks so 
dowdy, by contrast.’ ‘Well, now that you speak of it, I sup- 
pose she does. She has worn those clothes for years, but we are 
so used to them, that really we never think of it, and you will 
not, when you hear her speak.’ Presently, I did hear her speak, 
and I was ashamed that I could think of such trifles as bon- 
nets and wraps in connection with her. She was as much 
above such vanities as the rest of us ought to be. She dwelt in 
that diviner air, where strong-fibred souls are nourished, and 
the things of earth dwindled into their proper proportion, in 
her just perspective. I was the better, for even those few mo- 
ments of communion with her.” 

This incident brings out with force the underlying princi- 
ple of high moral character, without artificial distinction, that 
should be the base of beneficial club association, and which 
helps us in our efforts to reach a higher, nobler womanhood. 


Club membership must make us feel our dependence upon 
the sympathies and support of our fellow workers, as well as in- 
dependence in our opinions and giving them expression after 
having become integers of clubs. A certain watchfulness of self is 
necessary to preserve the high standard of our club, lest inad- 
vertently some expression of ours weakens its influence on out- 
siders, and this serves as a good discipline to character. 

A certain president of a strictly literary club, in conversation 
with a friend, who was not a club woman, said, “With my 
home and many outside duties constantly absorbing me, I 
have had no time this season to read from beginning to end, 
one single book.” Her companion exclaimed, “What? and you 
are serving as president of a club? I am astounded, I thought 
such constant study was necessary, to keep up with your year 
book, and the collateral reading.” “Oh!” was the reply, “I 
went through the course during vacation and only review now, 
as I can get time.” 

This made a deep impression on the friend, and it was long 
before the high distinction with which she had heretofore en- 
veloped the club became fully re-established. The literary 
value of that club president was always questionable. “Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 

The privilege of having a voice in the affairs of our club 
must press close to the heart of the club woman, and each must 
feelher individual responsibilty in every distinct sense, before the 
ideal club government can be approximated even. When the 
sentiment takes deep root on the mind and heart of the club 
woman, that her presence is necessary to make a respectable 
quorum for business, and that her silence is not golden when 
it is desirable that she express her well defined opinion, then 
she begins to realize club privileges and benefits and her part 
in the control of its affairs. 

We find too often that women who join clubs as absorb- 
ents of the good contributed by others, generally show in posi- 
tive ways that the business of the club is irksome to them. 
They are seldom present during the hour devoted to business, 
are liberal in their criticisms of what is done, and acquiesce un- 
graciously in the decisions, thus retarding their own expansion 
and the true growth of the club. 3 

It is to be hoped that the club training will finally eliminate 
such selfishness, for it is the purpose of clubs to develop busi- 
ness methods, executive management, and attention to forms 
of government, as well as to educate women to the discussion 
of all subjects in a liberal, courteous manner, however widely 
opinions may differ. 

Discussions brought out on the topics of the year book, 
or other branches of study, are public property, of course, but 
the business affairs of the club should be held Anviolate as those 
of the home circle, and never spoken of except in club circles. 

Members inadvertently at times, alludé to private club mat- 
ters in conversation outside, garbled reports of these are spread 
and frequently made prejudicial to our club interests: hence 
the necessity of great caution in our club family, for club ties 
must correspond to family ties. 

In the early stages of formation, with their heretofore lim- 
ited opportunities for study of form, women’s clubs are gen- 
erally created for informal study of congenial topics, (having 
no thought of future outcome,) and a few rules, indifferently 
adhered to, form the only government formulas. While the 
club remains small and little work of a broad nature is under- 
taken, this serves its purpose, but, when regular schedules of 
work are attempted, or the club is large in numbers, it soon be- 
comes apparent that better methods are necessary. 

After a club of my acquaintance had grown to fifty mem- 


bers, it had a president, (for a long time), who, whenever her 
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attention was called to the idea that better methods might now 
be substituted, continually asserted that it was not in keeping 
with womanliness to observe forms similar to that guiding 
the organizations of men, for it was inconsistent with their old 
time idea of women’s position to do this. You will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the waves of disorder nearly submerged 
that club, and that it was only rescued from entire shipwreck 
by a few courageous spirits taking the helm into their own 
hands, and they paused only when a full fledged constitution 
flew at the mast-head and became the pilot for a continued safe 
voyage. I will also add, that this happened years ago, and that 
president is now a fine parliamentarian. 

The root of a club should be firmly embedded in a clear, 
concise constitution, embracing only the vital points of the life 
of the club, for the law of organization shows that its bulwark 
must be the constitution, which cannot be changed with every 
whiff of changed opinion. 

Not so the by-laws. These may be easily multiplied, or 
altered at any time, to meet altered conditions, and while each 
member should constitute herself the ‘““Watch-dog of the consti- 
tution,” that the purpose of her club may be kept true to line, 
yet, she must be willing to concede by-law changes which may 
be necessary to promote desired growth. 

It is at this point that members so often become indifferent 
to and impatient of discussion, but the principles of their or- 
ganization are often at stake, and each should cultivate the cour- 
age of her convictions, and practice the virtue of patience in 
listening to adverse opinions. 

In no/case is broad club culture more clearly demon- 
strated that when full attendance shows the interest felt in all 
business matters, where women hear courteously, then politely, 
tactfully, and impersonally make their arguments pro and con 
so cogent and convincing as to affect favorably the intelligent 
judgment of others. 

Another element to be carefully considered in club forma- 
tion is that of coherence, lest the after growth prove only a 
wreck, for the relation of one idea to the whole is imperative 
before success can perch her banner triumphantly. In one of 
my clubs, (for I am a club woman in the sense of belonging 
to several), after the adoption of a revised Constitution and 
By-laws, which had occupied much time and thought, a mem- 
ber offered the resolution, “that these both stand absolutely un- 
changed for one year.”’ This was voted down, and the wisdom 
of this vote was shown, when the first month’s work developed 
a direct antagonism between two clauses of the by-laws, which 
clogged work effectually. Much machinery would have been 
necessary to start the wheels again, had the motion prevailed, 
and this is not an exceptional case, for such lapses are apt to 
occur in any club. 

Another necessity is promptness in attendance. Suppose a 
club makes twenty-one its quorum and twenty ladies await the 
coming of one member, for just three minutes.. An hour of val- 
uable time is thus lost; is it courteous or kind to thus take the 
time of busy women? Certainly not. 

I know nothing in life more conducive to amiable condi- 
tions, than this punctuality. Rigorously practiced in the club, 
it is soon a virtue we practiceglsewhere and becomes a habit 
of life productive of much happiness. 

The cultivation of a clear, distinct tone in speaking or read- 
ing is preferable to a loud, inarticulate voice. The power “to 
think on your feet,” (as extempore speaking has been termed), 
is only attainable by practice, but much tto be coveted. Those 
afraid of the sound of their own voices may take courage, for 


what timid woman has accomplished, timid woman may ac- 
complish. 


In nothing is the democratic form of our United States 
government better demonstrated than in club life, for that the 
majority shall rule is essential to any club growth, and, in this 
also, the closer we adhere to the example given us of rotation 
in office, the less friction, that burns deeply. Human nature is so 
constituted that any long-term official may grow arbitrary in 
ruling, absorbent of power and lax in courtesy. 


A close study has convinced me that when a 
club has a large membership of brainy women, one 
year should be the limit of official term, because this 


gives opportunity to many to fill important positions, 
where their talents can be developed. If an officer does not 
develop executive ability in that time, it is probable she has 
none, and the best interests of the club are not subserved 
by a longer occupancy. If especial fitness is shown, she 
has chance for re-election in the future, that will certainly 
be regarded. This is particularly applicable to large literary 
clubs, in smaller philanthropic, or specific organizations, long- 
er terms necessary to develop the particular lines of work at- 
tempted in one continued line. 

Observation also teaches that a Constitution should never 
read, “an officer may be re-elected two succeeding terms.” If 
long terms of service are desired, so define them, that elections 
may occur less often. 

Of course, more depends upon the choice of a president 
than any other officer. An ideal president will be found in 
one who is level headed and judicious, one who has the tact 
to harmO6nize different elements, coax into the discussions tim- 
id members, and control all wisely in strict comformity to par- 
liamentary law. ’Tis not often you find these combined in one 
woman, but before taking the duties severe study should be 
given for preparation. Every new president, if she be worthy 
of the place, must bring distinctive individuality into the office 
and so impress herself upon the club, that she will always there- 
after be looked upon as a leader and command support. Her 
responsibility is, however, only approximately greater than the 
most timid member, because the club as one, the club as many, 
must be indissoluble. The strongly built wall of Unity in Di- 
versity never shows its strength more certainly than in the-e 
relations of officer and high private, for they must be close 
and intimate. Not every good club woman makes a good sec- 
retary. The power to listen and write coherently at the same 
time is a talent that needs cultivation in most organizations,— 
therefore, rotation is again productive of good. Well organized 
clubs now lay great stress upon conciseness of report with 
great brevity. I am not sure I subscribe to this entirely, for 
I remember a society secretary whose reports became the fea- 
ture of the meetings. She reported not only the business, but 
each paper presented, interweaving the whole with comments 
or criticisms in such a charming way that I am sure those 
records will be a source of inspiration when reviewed in the 
coming years. 

The keeping of accounts, in a clear business style, is anoth- 
er wnique gift. So little attention has been paid to business 
methods among women that the treasurer of a club requires 
some study, to show nicely kept books. For the aid of the 
treasurer, the payment of dues should be made positive, within 
a certain limit, and there should be no squeamishness about en- 
forcing penalties for non-payment, acording to instructions. 

First class clubs are now conducted upon strict. parliamen- 
tary rule, and regular drill in such practice is of real benefit, while 
the practice of having charts hung upon the walls of the club 
room, containing the precedence of the leading motions, their 
amendments and debatableness, proves a fine aid to discussion. 
It requires active memory to always keep such things in mind 
and these may keep us from chagrin of amending amendments 
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many times and oft, or having the chair rule our timid sug- 
gestions “out of order.” 

The responsibility of club government rests with all, of- 
ficer and member combined, for, however well versed in the 
detail of parliamentary rule the president may be, she ts power- 
less to bring good results, if there be no response from the 
members. 

This practice teaches best methods so easily that the fail- 
ure to carry them out, in any organization we are in, touches 
the sensibilities of the club woman as actually as the discordant 
note touches the trained ear of the skilled musician, and, in this 
we can but see the providential training given woman for the 
great work she is to accomplish in the future. 

Woman can only work in woman’s way, and the past has 
certainly shown how excellent has been her way already, and 
with the best development in a practical direction, it must finally 
bring human endowments to the requirement of human needs. 

In clubs, as elsewhere, good work, well applied, both de- 
velops and enriches character, for this general imtercourse, this 
reciprocal giving and receiving of impressions, enlarges our 
views, wins our sympathies and touches the very soul of 
womanhood; it nourishes the powers of reflection and concen- 
tration in the mind and fosters the tendencies and self-abnega- 
tion of the heart. We have much to give each other, for no 
two have the same experiences in life, and weary and dreary 
will club life prove, if we do not feel the invisible atmosphere 
of companionship, breathed upon us by mere presence alone. 
Strong, indeed, will be the bond, if each will bring, “Only a 
nosegay of culled flowers, with nothing of our own but the cord 
that binds them.” 

Let woman’s clubs stand to us for the cultivation of that 
order and liberty, growth and unity, which results in the ex- 
pansion of mind and heart culture only known to highest 
types of womanhood, and when the future shall point to the 
last decades of the nineteenth century as the era that stands as 
pioneer in this development of the truly great and better still, 
the truly good,—may our records read, as the medals given for 
special bravery and devotion, to the memorable Old Guard of the 
army of the great Napoleon. On one side of this bronze medal 
was engraved the face of their hero, with the name of the battle 
fought,—on the reverse side, was the laurel wreath of victory, 
with the significant inscription, “I was there.” 


CLUB WOMEN LEARN 


That the club is not a place for gossip or the display of 
good clothes. | 

That the ‘club spirit” is only the true spirit of sisterhood. 

That self-aggrandizement and self-seeking will never bring 
out what the club is meant to teach. 

That if you belong to a club whose end and aim is self- 
culture only, you are in a magnificent A B C class. 

That only the good club member can make a good officer. 

That club membership means the best service that can be 
rendered, whether on the floor or in the chair, 

That if the list of the newly elected officers does not include 
you, and the list of defeated candidates does, the only way to 
get good out of the situation is to make the best of it, and to 
support the administration. 


“I hope,” writes a friend of The Club Woman from the 
Southwest, “you are not going to be afraid of woman-suffrage.” 
Not in the least afraid of it; suffrage never harmed any woman— 
not even those who have exercised it. But this is a club paper, 
not a suffrage organ. There are several good causes that lie 


just outside the fence that hedges in “our field.” 


offering day being February 22 next. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL. 


About one hundred representative women of the country 
met at Washington, D. C., December 15, to perfect this organi- 
zation to promote a patriotic interest in the establishment of a 
national university at the capital for the higher learning—an 
exclusively post-graduate university, that shall complete the 
system of public school education. This object our first presi- 
dent had very much at heart; he left a bequest of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to start it, but nothing definite has ever been 
done about it. Now it is proposed to raise, by popular sub- 
scription, a sum large enough to erect the first building, the 
Many goodly donations 
have been promised by individuals and clubs, but every man, 
woman and child is asked to contribute even the smallest sum. 
The reports of delegates were most encouraging, particularly 
that of Mrs. Calvin S. Brice of Ohio, who has accomplished a 
great deal.: In the evening addresses were made by Mrs. Ellen 


- A. Richardson, presiding officer; Senator Thurston, ex-Gov- 


ernor John W. Hoyt of Wyoming, Colonel H. H. Adams, and 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Moline, Ill. Thursday afternoon, Dec. 
15, the ladies went with Mrs. L. D. M. Sweat, vice-regent of 
the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, to Mount Vernon.’ In 
the evening there was a dinner at the Raleigh, followed by a 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Ffoulke, a number 
of distinguished persons being invited to meet them. Commit- 
tees and officers were elected as follows: 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, president; Mrs. Henry R. Mal- 
lory of New York, first vice-president; Miss E. P. King, Mary- 
land, second vice-president; Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Pennsyl- 
vania, third vice-president; Mrs. Nelson A. Miles, District of 
Columbia, fourth vice-president; Mrs. A. M. Day of Illinois, 
fifth vice-president; Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne of Virginia, 
sixth vice-president; Mrs. Frank Munroe of Louisiana, sevenih 
vice-president. Trustees: Mrs. John K. Goodloe, Kentucky; 
Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, New York; Mrs. Susanna Phelps 
Gage, New York; Mrs. David Starr Jordan, California; Mrs. 
O. V. Coffin, Connecticut; and the officers of the association. 
Corresponding secretaries: Mrs. Clara P. Bigelow, Boston, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert Pound, New York; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Susanna Phelps Gage, New York; treasurer, Mr. Charles J. 
Bell, Washington, D. C.; auditors, Mrs. Charles M. Ffoulke 
and Mrs. Charles J. Bell, Washington, D. C.; press representa- 
tive, General George H. Harris, Washington, D. C. 

“Would it not be fine if the women’s clubs of the country,” 
asks Mrs. Richardson, “formed a committee to work for an 
endowment of a chair in this great university of higher educa- 
tion for their university extension work? It would take but a 
dollar or so apiece, and they could do it and wheel right into 
line with others.” 


The club woman should not be regarded, by professional 
educators, as a critic, but rather as a sympathizer and a help- 
meet, and unless she can feel that she is so regarded, she can do 
little in the work she has taken up. 


“Learning by study must be won; 
*Twas ne’er entailed from son to son,” 


and so the progressive club woman must be, first, last and al- 
ways, a student; but, whether as a student of education, art or 
literature, she must not be extreme! She must enter the study, 
not with the idea that to approve is ignorance; not prepared to 
criticise every book, every method, every man she may meet. 
Let her study to learn. 

Mrs. John T. Hurst, Utah. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
LIST OF OFFICERS: 
President, Recording Secretary, Treasurer, 


MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Vice-President, 
MRS. ALICE IVES BREED, 
Deer Cove, Lynn, Mass. 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 34 Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Corresponding Secretary, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. FRANK TRUMBULL, 
1489 Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Auditor, 
MISS ANNIE LAWS, 
818 Dayton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE DENVER BIENNIAL. 


OT with the skill of an hour, nor of a life, but with 
the help of numberless souls, a beautiful thing is 
done.” So begins an article on the Denver Bien- 
nial in the Woman’s Christmas News of Denver, 

by Mattie Rogers, which is so good that we submit the greater 

portion of it to our readers. For is not every club woman 
throughout the country interested? 

The cry of the club,women all over the land to-day is 
“Westward Ho.” Anticipation in club circles is rising higher 
and higher. Women are beginning to realize that the most im- 
portant biennial of the General Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
yet held will convene in Denver, Wednesday, June 22, 18608. 
The ardor of inspiration was fired two years ago at the biennial 
at Louisville, Ky., when the rigid conservatism of the East 
met the free enthusiasm of the West and was vanquished. The 
resolute courage of the Colorado delegation, the magnificent 
impression made on that convention by Mrs. Ashley and the 
fearless truth-speaking of Mrs. Platt shocked the stiff angles 
out of their prejudice into a more rounded appreciation of the 
independence, earnestness and zeal of the Western women. 

The far-seeing and subtle brained president of the General 
Federation, Mrs. Henrotin, supported the decision of the board 
by a few wise words: “I feel that the women of the West have 
something to give us at the biennial, something in thought and 
method, which is to bring women out of the fearful individual- 
ism of the past. They have more of the progressive spirit of 
the world to-day than the women of the East and South have 
yet learned.” 

The smoke of battle for the biennial honor had scarcely 
cleared away when the machinery of the local biennial board 
was nicely adjusted, well oiled and in perfect working order. 
The chief among 4,000 club women of Colorado to-day is Mrs. 
James he ses chosen to fill the position of greatest responsi- 
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bility, the presidency of the biennial local board. She has the 
entire confidence of the women of Colorado to successfully man- 
age the difficulties of biennial affairs. The recording secretary, 
Mrs. A. M. Welles; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John L. Mc- 
Neil, and treasurer, Mrs. Owen E. LeFevre, are all women of 
rare wisdom and executive ability, tried by the fire of club ex- 
perience. Each chairman and member of committees is chosen 
for her peculiar fitness for her position. 

The energetic chairman of the committee on transportation, 
Mrs. James H. Walker, of the Monday Club, has made every 
exertion to procure for the biennial guests and tourists reduced 
railroad rates. The chairman of the committee on excursions, 
Mrs. T. C. Chase of the North Side Woman’s Club, has recom- 
mended a monster complimentary excursion on the Union Pa- 
cific, Denver and Gulf to Georgetown and around the marvel- 
ous “Loop,” Saturday, June 25. Our guests may anticipate 
in this trip a dream of pleasure and a day of delight. They 
will pass through romantic villages, typical mining camps and 
health resorts nestling in the bosom of the snow mantled moun- 
tains, rising in majesty above them. They will steadily climb 


from the altitude of Denver, 5000 feet, sometimes with a grade 
of 217 feet to the mile, until they reach gooo feet, and ride with 
increasing amazement over the windings of that triumph of in- 
ventive skill, the far-famed Georgetown “Loop.” In short, the 
biennial guests will have oportunity, by taking advantage of 
the low rates, to see what nature has done for Colorado in 
beauty of mountain pass, crag, canon and torrent, which makes 
her so famous in song and story. 

At the end of a sunset ride planned by this committee, 
Elitch’s gardens, in the suburbs of Denver, with its shaded re- 
treats, luxurious flowers and sweet sounds of music, will be 
thrown open to the guests by the generous hospitality of the 
owner, Mrs. J. Elitch. The North Side Woman’s Club will 
entertain the visitors and serve refreshments at evening. 

The entertainment committee has a chairman of extensive 
resources and brilliant social position, Mrs. W. G. Fisher of the 
Fortnightly Club, who has much to offer the biennial. Mrs. 
Fisher is fortunate in having for her assistants women famous 
for their social graces—Mrs. Charles B. Kountze and Mrs. N. P. 
Hill, Mrs. Edward G. Stoiber of Silverton, a sister of one of the 
General Federation directors; Mrs. Esther Allen Jobes and a 
friend of Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June) has promised a trip in 
her special car for some of the prominent leaders of the Federa- 
tion, and a visit to her splendid home in the heart of the Rock- 
ies. There will be a grand reception at the Brown Palace Ho- 
tel, and more private entertainments by Denver’s social lead- 
ers than time will permit us to mention. 

The officers and speakers of the Federation will be enter- 
tained by the club women of Denver. The Woman’s Club will 
keep open house with hearty hospitality from the Alpha to the 
Omega of the convention. Through the untiring zeal of Miss 
Laura Parsons of the North Side Woman’s Club, written state- 
ments have been procured of reasonable rates to delegates 
from the principal hotels and boarding houses of the city. 
There is plenty of room and good cheer if they come 100,000 
strong. 

Miss Ida Miller of the Round Table Club has charge of the 
committee on place of meeting and music. It has been arranged 
for all sessions to be held in the handsome, commodious Broad- 
way Theatre. It has seating capacity for nearly 2000 people, 
good acoustic properties, and is centrally located. Denver is a 
musical city, and chorus, instrumental and vocal numbers given 
at the biennial will be of the best. Professor W. J. Whiteman, 
the able director of the Woman’s Club chorus and West Side 
public schools, will illustrate special methods in voice building 
by his young pupils. He has also in training a chorus of 
charming young girls, the daughters of club women, to assist at 
the biennial. 

The bureau of information is in charge of Mrs. John L. 
McNeil of the Fortnightly Club. She has special genius for 
ler position, and will arrange to have rooms opened near the 
auditorium where everything that can add to the health, com- 
fort, happiness and rest of the Federation guests will be pro- 
cured. Postoffice with mail delivery, telephone, express con- 
veniences, register, daily newspapers, stationery, stenographer 
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and typewriter, telegraph and district messenger boys will be 
at hand. 

Artistic badges for use at ‘the biennial are being designed 
by Mrs. James B. Belford of the Clio Club. 

The credentials committee is in charge of Mrs. William H. 
Kistler, chairman of the art and literature department of the 
Woman’s Club, and Mrs. James D.  }Whitmore, the gracious 
vice-president of the Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Frank J. Mott of the Clio Club well undestands that 
no convention is perfect without a profusion of flowers and 
pretty girl ushers. She has arranged for the beautiful wild 
flowers of the Rockies to be brought in fresh every morning for 
the decoration of the theatre. 

The press committee, under the management of Miss Min- 
nie Reynolds of the Rocky Mountain News, a delegate from 
the Round Table, is striving vigorously to reach through the 
principal newspapers and periodicals every club woman in the 
country, that all may appreciate the personal benefit and imspir- 
ation they will receive from attending the biennial. 

Mrs. O. E. LeFevre of the Monday Club has well-known 
genius as a financier. The biennial board and club women of 
Colorado feel perfect confidence in her being able to control 
that especially important part of the biennial administration. 

Mrs. George L. Scott of the Fortnightly Club has the pro- 
gram under her supervision. The full session of the General 
Federation will be from four to five days. 

Tuesday, the 21st of June, will be — with board and 
council meetings. 

Wednesday morning the Federation proper will open, with 
the president, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, in the chair. There will 
be addresses of welcome by Governor Alva Adams and the 
mayor of Denver. Mrs. Eli M. Ashley will address the conven- 
tion for the women of the State, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt for the 
women of the city. Responses and reports of officers. 

Wednesday afternoon, conference of State chairmen, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, and a conference of State presidents, with Mrs. 
Henrotin in the chair. 

Wednesday evening, education, studied from four different 
standpoints—ethical, manual, university extension and educa- 
tion per se. Miss Annie Laws, auditor of the Federation, Mrs. 
Mary Mumford, Mrs. Ottley of Georgia and Mrs. Coray of 
Utah will speak on their specialties. 

Thursday morning, civic clubs, village improvement asso- 
ciations. Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson will have charge of the 
platform. “Co-operation Between Press and Club,” Miss 
Swalm. Art clubs will have a voice at a second place of meet- 
ing, and some phases of economic work in clubs will be dis- 
cussed. 

Thursday afternoon will be given up to receptions, teas and 
entertainment by the Denver club women. “Uncut Leaves” 
will be the subject of an address by Mrs. C. P. Barnes, record- 
ing secretary of the Federation and chairman for that evening. 

It is hoped that Miss Agnes Repplier, Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Margaret Deland will be present at the convention. 

Friday morning, educational conference under the leader- 
ship of Miss Margaret Evans of the University of Minnesota; 
also kindergarten and physical culture exhibits. 

Friday afternoon, “The Industrial Problem as It Affects 
Women and Children.” Chairman, Mrs. Breed. A famous 
specialist, Miss Clare de Graffenried, special agent of the Unit- 
ed States department of labor, will give her experience along 
this line. ¢ 

Saturday, excursion. 

Saturday evening, folk songs of America. In charge of 


Mrs. Philip N. Moore, corresponding secretary of the General 
Federation. 

There are other attractive features on the program. Several 
famous actresses will be present and give their views of the ed- 
ucational value of the drama. Social conditions and its phases 
will be discussed. A children’s meeting will be conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas. On Sunday twelve 
pulpits will be supplied by famous women visitors and ministers 
of the Federation, among these Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson and 
Mrs. Edwin Longstreth from Philadelphia and the Rev. Bart- 
lett Crane are expected to be present. 

Sunday evening the subject will be “The Spirienal Signifi- 
cance of Organization and National Songs.” Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Hull House, Chicago, and Mrs. Belle Stoufenborough 
will make addresses. 

_ Monday, the 27th, address of Mrs. Henrotin and election of 
officers for General Federation. 

To Mrs. Longstreth of Philadelphia is due a new departure 
from conventional methods. There will be few or no essays or 
papers, but subjects will be introduced by speakers and sub- 
mitted to the audience for debate—an open conference. 

It will be a day of grand opportunity to hold loving com- 
munion with famous thinkers and workers Western women have 
so longed to meet. The local board is fortunate in having so 
helpful an advisory committee as Mrs. Frank Trumbull, treas- 
urer of the General Federation; Mrs. Eli M. Ashley, chairman 
of State correspondence—a staunch pioneer in the develop- 
ment of woman’s work in Colorado; Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, 
the earnest, devoted president of the State Federation, and that 
great stronghold of love and power to Colorado women, Mrs. 
Sarah S. Platt, president of the Woman’s Club of Denver. 

Denver has long been the beloved Mecca of conventions; 
her door always stand wide open; her hospitality is as broad 
and free as the everlasting hills. The men of Denver will re- 
member how with untiring perseverance the women have as- 
sisted them at the great conclave of Knights and other conven- 
tions. Now they have the opportunity of gracefully illustrating 
the national principle of reciprocity. Eastern women have only 
to cross the broad prairies and come into the pure, exhilarating . 
air of the Rocky Mountains, where enthusiasm is generated like 
electricity, and find a warm hand pressure of loving welcome 
awaiting them, and all dissensions will fade away in the sun- 
shine and the spirit of harmony will be bounded by the setting 
sun. 


Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, vice-president of the General Fed- 
eration, is a very busy woman this winter with federation work, 
January 19 she assisted in the formation of the Delaware State 
Federation at Wilmington. On her way there she stopped in 
New York to visit Mrs. Croly and look over her “History of. 
the Club Movement,” Mrs. Breed being chairman: of the com- 
mittee having charge of that work. Maryland and California 
are also consulting with her regarding the formation of State 
Federations. Mrs. Breed has given her lecture on “Cairo and 
the Nile,” “Alaska,” and “Norway, Sweden and Russia,” in sev- 
era! Eastern States with great success this year. Doubtless she 
will add another lecture to her course in a year or two, as she 
sails from Vancouver, February 20, for China and Japan, where 
she will travel during the spring. Mrs. Breed will return to 
the Pacific coast in June, and will appear at the Denver bien-- 
nial as a candidate for the presidency to succeed Mrs. Henrotin. 


See the advertisement of “The Woman’s Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law” on another page of this magazine. It is worth 
your while to read it. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The “extra” meeting of the Massachusetts Federation came 
off Saturday, January 22, in Boston, and the Bijou Theatre, kind- 
ly loaned by Mr. B. F. Keith, was not only packed to over- 
flowing, but at least five hundred women had to be turned 
away. 

Preceding the meeting, which began at two, a charming 
breakfast was given at the Algonquin club house to Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henhrotin, who had just arrived in Boston. Other guests 
at this affair were Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs, president of the 
Maine Federation; Mrs. Eliza Nelson Blair, president of the 
New Hampshire Federation; Miss Hunt, president of the 
Rhode Island Federation; Mrs. Clark, president of the Portland 
Literary Union, the members of the committee of correspond- 
ence for the G. F. W. C. and the fullfoard of directors for 
Massachusetts. 

There was but one regret with regard to the afternoon af- 
fair, and that was the fact that so many club women had to be 
turned away. As there is no system of notifying the secretary 
how many will%be liable to attend a meeting, there is no possi- 
ble way of judging beforehand whether 500 or 5,000 are to be 
provided for. d as this was only an extra meeting of one 
session, a large; turnout was not anticipated. The Bijou 
Theatre holds people, and nearly, if not quite, twice as 
many were ytsthe doors by 1.30. Aside from this, however, 
the meeting Wes a delightful one. In the absence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who is in Europe, the vice-president of the State 
Federation, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, presided, and in a few words 
welcomed the great gathering. | 

Professor William G. Ward of Cambridge was the first 
speaker introduced, and spoke on the “Moral Side of Industrial 
Training.” He made an earnest plea for manual training. It 
would lessen, he said, the hardships of the wage earners. There 
are two things the child cannot do, he went on to say. It can- 
not sit still and it cannot understand things in the abstract. The 
three things that it can do are to question, “What’s that, What 
is it for, and I want to do it.” 

This process of reasoning is a gift by the divine Creator, 
and the child only carries out the scheme laid down by higher 
authority. While his brain is working slowly, his body de- 
velops rapidly. For centuries man has been developed along 
the lines of imtellectuality. He must live in the concrete and 
be a part of the universe, and his faculty of observation must 
be developed. He must know men and things and keep mov- 


ing, and because of this manual training helps him to take hi 


part in the affairs of life fully equipped. The intellect develo 

to the exclusion of the moral or spiritual produces a mons 
But you say our fathers, while highly imtellectual men, were not 
monsters; and my answer is that our fathers lived in simple 
homes in country districts, not in the great whirlwind of city 
life. They lived surrounded by nature, thus developing the 
aesthetic. The high pressure had not e when our fathers 
lived. Before the war every man knew something of manual 
training and skill. Since the war we have become a nation of 
cities, until now no man learns a trade as of yore. He learns 
one branch or part of a trade, simply a fraction of a trade, so 
that the statement that our fathers were not monsters because 
of their larger intellectual development does not apply. 

The Swedes have tried the same problem of manual training, 
and the French are engaged in the same solution with our- 
selves. It comes back to us, What are we to do? It is pro- 
posed to ‘have two hours per week for manual training, from 
the kindergarten to the college—two hours of abstraction for 
each child. It is not necessary to crowd the boy’s mind with 
numbers before his intellect has been developed. When he is 


16 years old he will learn all the arithmetic necessary in a few 
weeks. While we boast of first-class architects, we never yet 
have made a first-class artist or musician. It has been proven 
that manual training has done more to reform boys in the peni- 
tentiaries than any form of training. The authorities find they 
have reformed one-half when they have been taught to use their 
hands. 

I would not give one form of training for the rich and an- 
other for the poor, although that these lines of caste are al- 
ready too definitely drawn, no one can dispute. The rich can 
always take care of themselves, while the poor cannot. I would 
have both rich and poor trained in the same class. We must 
teach all the majesty of tools. The son of the rich man needs 
manual training for brain development as well as the poor boy. 
By manual training we should ward off the discontent of a 
great army of people now chafing under reductions in wages. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, whose 
plea was manual training for girls. The girls we are to talk 
about today, she said, are different from those of days gone by. 
They must take up the tremendous problems left unsolved by 
us. They must live in a different world altogether, facing all 
the difficulties of our modern life and an anxious, restless peo- 
ple seeking to throw off the shackles of capital and elevate 
labor. Tihese girls are to live in cities, to confront great un- 
solved questions. They are not to live in the simple society in 
which you and I were raised, but to take on the complications 
of a complex life. Who will teach the girls their whole duty, 
social, religious, domestic and spiritual? I beg of you to give 
intellectual education to the girl in the alley as to the girl on 
Beacon Hill. We are suffering in our American society be- 
cause we were not taught to see, to do and to think. 

Shall we not give our little girls manwal training, and thus 
teach them to see, to observe and to do accurately before the 
dust of the new century is blown into their eyes? We are 
taught that manual labor is a blessing, but too many of us re- 
gard it as a curse. Let us have manual training, that we may 
return to the dignity of manual labor. We have lost sight of 
that, and nothing is more dangerous to a republican form of 
government than depreciation of manual training. We think, 
if any money has been spent above the grammar schools, our 
boys and girls must have a profession. We have an idea that 
a girl who does anything with her hands is not a lady. To bea 
lady we must do something with our heads. This false attitude 


toward labor is detrimental to the progress of our country. 


Abroad girls are trained in the art of domestic science, al- 
though they are to live lives of leisure, but they need to know 
how to direct others. If your girl wants to be a milliner don’t 
force her to be a teacher. We should take a new idea of prac- 
tical education, and consider the hundreds of young girls who 
go out from our schools every June single handed. Let us give 
them manual training and fit them for the battle of life. Then 
they will not be forced to work in the great shops of the city 
for 50 cents a day. Let us give them the weapons to save their 
souls. For practical, determined, loving interest, let us con- 
sider the question of protecting our girls in this way. 

The next speaker was Edwin D. Mead, president of the 
Twentieth Century Club, of Boston. His subject was “How to 
Teach Patriotism to Young People.” Mr. Mead paid a very 
graceful tribute to the work and influence of the woman’s clubs. 
In many places, it is true, they are devoted to public culture; 
they have established libraries and accomplished much that is 
commendable. To teach patriotism, the said, one must have it. 
Liberty, equality and fraternity—these are the principles for 
which America stands. He deplored the rise of any so-called 
aristocracy as un-American. The women’s clubs are doing 
not only a great work for America, he said, but a great work 
for your own future, political and social. Denied the suffrage, 
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he went to say, you are planting all over the country little 
states, and thus making a body politic within the greater body 
politic, and all rights for you must naturally follow. Be 
patriotic and realize in all your domestic life what patriotism 
does mean, what its demands and commands mean in America. 
We want to study history and politics in order to understand 
what it means to be here, bound together as a nation, and what 
it meant to grow this great government and country. Refer- 
ence has been made to the establishment of the Washington 
University at the capital as a lesson of patriotism. The true 
patriotism of the time teaches us to look on our duty in the 
broader jsense. If we would teach patriotism we must 
have it. If we should ask for the spirit, let us remember 
that that spirit is democracy. Let us be jealous of everything 
that has the taint of aristocracy. The public school is the 
great salvation of America; lay all your stress upon the public 
schools. Love the school as a public school. In closing, Mr. 
Mead referred to the work made possible by the generosity of 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, in whose honor a new school buildi 
will be dedicated this week. Buta far greater memorial, in Kis 
opinion, is the Old South meeting house, in the very center of 
the city, which reminds us of the great past to which we are 
so much indebted. 

The closing address was by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who 
spoke very happily of her pride in the growth of the Federation 
—a pride which recognizes that with influence and numbers 
comes responsibility. When the women’s clubs first started, 
she said, they were for self-culture. Now we stand together as 
a body so intelligent on all questions of importance as to cause 
alarm. It is our glad pride, she went to say, that we are realiz- 
ing that our greatness as a Federation means responsibility. The 
influence of the woman’s club is felt most especially in the 
West, she said, but for it the New England woman would find 
life dreary indeed, notwithstanding that she might have two or 
three grandfathers at home. 

We started with the child as the subject, and today we 
come back to the child question. Woman’s work is the co- 
ordinating force of the universe. Men make the creeds and 
philosophies and we live them. While woman reaches out with 
the one hand for the cap and gown, she carries the baby in the 
other. We are bringing our brothers into our club life, nota- 
bly in the West, to give us not only their advice, but their 
money. The Federation is the greatest democratic force in the 
universe. If all go wrong, we think we are right. We do not 
ask our sister what her creed is, whether she had a grandfather 
or not, but simply is she a clubable woman, and then we wel- 
come her. We all speak the same language. Our Federation 
teaches reciprocity in the truest sense of the term. We are 


indeed, in word and in truth, one family. # 


Before the meeting was adjourned Mrs. Electa N. L. Wal- 
ton presented resolutions thanking the speakers and all who 
contributed to the success of the meeting—to Mr. B. F. Keith, 
who kindly gave the Bijou for the meeting; to Mr. Galvin for 
so generously contributing the decorations, and to Mrs. Caro- 
line B. Nichols and her Fadette woman’s orchestra, which fur- 
nished a delightful musical program. 

At the closg@ of the meeting Mr. Keith invited the officers 
of the Federated Clubs and their guests to inspect the theatre. 
The women were shown the engine room, and were especially 
pleased with the new entrance. 


: The next meeting will be held on February 9, at Attle- 
oro. 


Shake hands with the new, the poorly dressed, the diffident 
member and give her a cordial greeting, and so make the club 
a vital issue with her. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Federation of Women’s Literary and Educational Or- 
ganizations of Western New York is officered as follows: 
President, Mrs. Frederick Lyon Charles, Cuba, New York; 
vice-president, Mrs. Thomas B. Reading, 525 Prospect avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; recording secretary, Miss Harriet May Mills, 
926 West Genesee street, Syracuse, N. Y.; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Eugene T. Helmer, 21 Maple street, Salamanca, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Miss Lavinia M. Parish, Madina, New York. 

The Federation has a bureau of reciprocity, which supervises 
the interchange of papers, addresses and speakers’ among the 
Federated clubs. ‘The first vice-president is the chairman of this 
bureau. The reciprocity bureau has ten departments, viz., 
(1) pedagogics; (2) libraries, free and traveling; (3) village im- 
provement societies [rest-rooms for visiting women, country 
women; promote intercourse between towr and country wom- 
en, reading-rooms, streets, etc.]; (4) practical science; (5) mu- 
nicipal reform and government; (6) legislation [New York 
State; United States, while Legislature and Congress are in 
actual session]; (7) household economics; (8) sanitation; (9) 
artistic and sanitary dress reform; (10) sociology. Each oi 
these departments has a chairman whose duty is to stimulate 
interest in the subject of her department. The work of the de- 
partments is so arranged as not to seriously interfere with the 
selected club work, but to be supplementary to that work; the 
aim of the department being to awaken a more general and a 
deeper interest in the subjects to be presented. 

Each club in the Federation elects one or more assistant 
secretaries, to meet the additional correspondence and neces- 
sary reports for the maintemance of a practical and successful 
reciprocity bureau. In January of each year is held a meeting 
of the entire Federation to discuss one of the general subjects 
of this bureau. The meeting was held this year in Batavia, on 
January 22. The subject discussed was Pedagogics. This Jan- 
uary meeting is known as the “Single Subject” meeting of the 
Federation of Literary and Educational Organizations of West- 
ern New York. The Political Equality Club of Batavia had 
charge of the local arrangements, and everything was done to 
make the meeting a success. The club entertained the visiting 
delegates at luncheon and had their club rooms open all day for 
the accommodation of the visitors, and served dinner and tea 
after the morning and afternoon sessions. The reception com- 
mittee was in attendance at the station and met the delegates 
and conducted them to the court house, where the meetings 
were held. The program was: 

January 22. 1898, 10 A. M. to 12 M.: Address of Welcome, 
Mrs. Sidney A. Sherwin, president Batavia Pol. Esq. Club; pa- 
per, “School Hygiene”: Mrs. Albert E. Jones, Monday class, 
Buffalo; discussion, by Miss Hurlburt, Forestville; Mrs. Stin- 
son, Investigating Club; Mrs. Shears, Mayville; Dr. Ida Ben- 
der, Buffalo. “Schoolroom Fatigue,” paper: Miss Adella F. 
Fay, Polytechnic Club. Discussion, by Mrs. C. H. Clapp, The 
Friends; Mrs. H. W. Armstrong, Cuba; Mrs. C. R. Gibson, 
Salamanca. “The Kindergarten Idea’: Mrs. Julia Parsons- 
Best, Forestville. Discussion, by. Mrs. Swan, Salamanca; Dr. 
Swett, Medina; Mrs. Wylie, The Scribblers; Mrs. Knight, In- 
vestigating Club; Mrs. Mary Perry Rich, Batavia. 

2 P. M. to 4 P. M: “Culture Epochs”: Mrs. Clara B. Rog- 
ers, English-American R. C. Discussion, by Mrs. Anna McM. 
Brownell, Batavia; Mrs. C. C. Bradley, Batavia; Miss Lena 
Todd or Miss Florence Penney, Cuba. “Can the Present The- 
ory of Education be Fully Understood Without a Study of the 
History of its Development?” Mrs. Robert Hair, Friday After- 
noon Club, Buffalo; discussed by Mrs. Terry, Mrs. McClure, 
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English-American Reading Club; Mrs. Frank Bliss, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Gaskin, Friday Afternoon Club. “The Relation Between 
the Home and the School”: Mrs. E. H. Merrell, Syracuse; 
discussed by Miss Boulton, Englhish-American Reading Club; 
Mrs. William Bookstaver, Dunkirk; Mrs. W. D. Jones, Ham- 
burg. Dr. Amelia Earle Trant is chairman of the Department 
of Pedagogics. 

This Federation has a bureau of parliamentary law, with 
Dr. Mary Innis Denton of Buffalo, a skilled parliamentarian, 
at its head. This bureau renders assistance to clubs and socie- 
ties desiridg to perfect their organization and government 
along strictly parliamentary lines. The special organization 
committee is Mrs. Frank Schuler, 454 Ashland avenue, Buffalo. 

The territory embraced in this Federation are the counties 
of Allegany, Broome, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chatauqua, Che- 
mung, Cortland, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, 
Onondaga, Ontario, Orleans, Oswego, Schuyler, Seneca, Steu- 
ben, Tioga, Tompkins, Wayne, Wyoming and Yates, with a 
chairman of correspondence in each county, who has special 
supervision of the Federated work in her county. The annual 
congress is held the first week in June. The first congress 
was held in Buffalo, the second in Syracuse, the third will 
probably be held in Rochester. 

In October of each year the presidents of all the various 
clubs within the Federation meet with the executive council to 
formulate plans of mutual helpfulness. The October meeting 
is known as the “president’s round table.” 

To facilitate social intercourse and thereby create a more 
active, helpful interest among federated clubs, each club ap- 
points an “at home” day, at which time the club invites all of 
the members of all of the clubs belonging to the Federation. 
During the past fourteen months the Western Federation gave 
fourteen “at homes,” an average of one a month. The “at 
homes” are on the regular club day, and the literary program 
is such as is already provided for in the club calendar. Much 
pleasure and profit have been derived in this way, in the in- 
creased incentive to more excellent work. This free and social 
intercourse among the clubs has greatly strengthened the solid- 
arity of the Federation. 

The Federation badge is a very interesting one; it was de- 
signed by Mrs. Frederick W. Kendall of Buffalo, and adopted 
at the annual meeting in Syracuse, June 5, 1897. It has a bar 
pin, from which is suspended a triangle; the ribbon on the pin 
is red, this color being the symbol of love. The sun on the 
triangle is red enamel, and the flame from the lamp of knowl- 
edge is red. The scroll that hangs over the book, on the tri- 
angle, is white enamel, and the letters on the scroll are silver 
on the silver badge, and gold on the gold badge. 


DELAWARE. 

The newest comer into the State Federation fold is the 
Delaware Federation, which was formed Wednesday, January 
19th, under the auspices of the New Century Club of Wilming- 
ton. The day was the ninth anniversary of that famous club, 
and was appropriately observed according to the following 
program: 

Promptly ‘at quarter before eleven the gavel commanded 
silence throughout the large assembly, and the loved president 
of the Wilmington Club, Miss Mather, convened the meeting 
with cordial words of welcome to all assembled and apt re- 
marks upon this brilliant occasion when loving fellowship and 
kindly spirit were the watchword of the day. Mrs. A. D. War- 
ner, State secretary for the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was next introduced, and gave a word of greeting to 
each club represented there and spoke of the aims they all had 
in common, and the helpfulness and benefit to be gained from 


united effort for a common purpose. Mrs. Beniah Watson, 
president of the Dover Century Club, responded to Mrs. War- 
ner’s words of welcome, and told of her club in Dover and its 
work along the lines of usefulness and progress. 

Following Mrs. Watson’s welcome words was the singing 
of the club song of 1897 by a quartette. Then Miss Mather an- 
nounced that Miss Elizabeth T. King, president of the Arundel 
Club of Baltimore, was detained by illness and could not be 
here, but she had empowered her fellow-member, Mrs. Souis- 
set, to read her paper on “The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Co-operation.” 

Greetings from delegates were as follows: Mrs. L. Irving 
Handy, president of the New Century Club of Newark; Miss 
Alice C. Cowgill, president of the Shakespeare Club of Dover; 
Miss Frances B. Stevenson, president of the Avon Club of Fel- 
ton; Mrs. Chas. W. Emery, president of the Sorosis of Seaford; 
Miss Lizzie M. Cahall, vice-president of the Tuesday Night 
Club of Bridgeville; club song of 1898; address, “What the State 
Federation does for the Individual Club, and What the Indi- 
vidual Club does for the State Federation,” Mrs. Thomas 
Craven, Salem, N. J. The formation of the Delaware State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was duly effected and a luncheon 
was served in the parlors of the New Century Club house at 
one o'clock. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Alice Breed of Lynn, Mass., 
gave an address on the value of Federated work. She spoke 
of the club movement, the good it has done for woman, the 
help she thas been to it, and what the future holds in store for 
both. It has already taught her “not to expend $1 worth of 
words upon a nickel idea,” but to make the best use of her 
powers in a well-directed channel and to give of her talent 
wherever and whenever it may be of help. Mrs. Breed 


said in her opinion no woman had any business to 
engage in club work without ther thusband’s approval, 
and wnder no circumstances should the home be a 


supplement to the club. Mrs. Breed was followed by the 
presentation of Annie Elliot Trumbull’s “Masque of Culture” 
by members of the New Century Club. The meeting clox«d 
with the club song for 1898, which is as follows: 


As to some Alma Mater’s lofty halls, 

Her daughters might return from far away. } 

So, gathered here, within these honored walls 
We meetagain today, 

And, one high purpose joining hand with hand, 

Here in united comradeship we stand. 


Here have we built for years that are to be; 

And here, in coming years, for heart and mind 

May knowledge dwell, and thought, and culture kind 
And fervent charity, 

So shall the tasks that here we tried to do 

In the new century shine fair and true. 


The officers of the Delaware Federation chosen are: 
President, Mrs. A. D. Warner; vice-presidents, Mrs. L. I. 
Handy, Mrs. G. W. Marshall and Mrs. R. G. Houston; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. John Biggs; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Francis Hurd; treasurer, Mrs. H. A. Richardson; auditor, 
Miss Frances B. Stevenson. =o 


nitty 


“I hear that some clubs are sneering at Federation meet- 
ings, and saying they get nothing from them. A club that gets 
nothing from the Federation must be so very superior that it 
ought to be a very great help to the Federation, and should 
stay in for what it can do.”—O. M. E. Rowe, vice-president 
Massachusetts Federation. 
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WISCONSIN. 


The new directoty of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been issued. It contains a list of the off- 
cers and committees of the federated clubs, with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Federation, which the first directory did 
not contain. The comparison of this year’s directory with the 
old is of interest at many points, and tthe credit of its compila- 
tion is almost wholly due to Mrs. Arthur Neville, corresponding 
secretary of the Federation. The value of the new directory 
is that it contains everything. It gives the name, president and 
corresponding secretary of the clubs, the date of organization, 
number of members, and course of study. The tabulation thus in- 
cludes all general information about the club, and when there 
is a special method or special time of meeting or an irregular- 
ity, this is indicated by a footnote. 

The totals show 81 federated clubs now in existence in the 
State, with a membership of 3682. This, compared with last 
year’s 69 clubs in the Federation, with a membership of 3092, 
shows an encouraging advancement. This fashion of arranging 
the directory shows how completely the Federation, through 
Mrs. Neville, is now in touch with all the members. The reci- 
procity bureau, of which she is chairman, has issued, too, the 
most complete list of papers and lectures we have yet seen, and 
which we have been trying to find space to print in The Club 
Woman. An ideal secretary is hard to find, but Wisconsin 
seems to have found one. 

A new committee has been formed called the “Art Inter- 
change committee,” and ‘its work will be to stimulate a love of 
art by working through the clubs and the schools. The com- 
mittee will make a collection of reproductions of celebrated 
pictures, and this collection, together with a collection of fine 
text and reference books on art, will be used as a traveling 
library and sent throughout the State. 

This committee will also endeavor to interest club women 
in placing pictures in the public schools. The Art Interchange 
committee will also make a collection of art slides to be used 
with the stereopticon to illustrate lectures. The committee in- 
cludes Mrs. James B. Estes of Milwaukee, chairman; Miss 
Mary Ella Tanner of Stevens Point, Mrs. P. H. Croft of La 
Crosse and Mrs. Luther Davies of Oshkosh. 

“The work of the Wisconsin State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is progressing most favorably,” said the president, Mrs. 
Charles S. Morris,-recently. “The clubs all over the State are 
evincing great interest and enthusiasm. I have noticed a marked 
increase in interest in library work since the convention at 
Oshkosh. Since then the Shakespeare and the woman’s clubs 
of Green Bay have combined and established a traveling library 
in Brown county, and the Berlin City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has established one in Green Lake county. I am expect- 
ing fine results from the work of the new committee, for the 
personnel of the committee guarantees success.” 


COLORADO. 

The session of the Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held the last week in December in Denver as a section of the 
State Teachers’ Association meeting, according to the Denver 
Times, was the most interesting of the series of club gatherings 
yet held there. “There was an earnestness of purpose, an evi- 
dent sincerity of belief in the importance of #he matters under 
discussion, a freshness of feeling, an undauntedness of enthusi- 
asin on the part of the leaders and the readers of the papers and 
on the part of the audience of men and women, an alert- 
ness of attention that made the other meetings of the conven- 
tion fade away beside its freshness and originality like the 
shadows of a bas-relief in a dim light. The ideas presented 
— not new, but the atmosphere seemed rarified by the evi- 


dent belief in themselves and the work displayed by women who 
addressed the gathering—epecially the younger women.” The 
subjects discussed were, “Teachers’ Ideas of Parents’ Duties,” 
“Duties of Parents From the Parents’ Standpoint” and “Ethics 
in the Schools,” all the papers bearing directly upon the rela- 
tions existing between children in school and their parents and 
teachers, and upon the nature of the assistance that could be 
offered by the clubs. | 


NEBRASKA. 


The first educational meeting of the Nebraska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in connection with the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held«on the afternoon of December 28 at the university 
in Delian Hall. The chairman of the educational committee, 
Mrs. Harriet H. Heller of Omaha, presided and gave a few in- 
troductory remarks on the raison d’etre of the meeting. The 
committee, she said, felt that it was an experiment, but they 
were trying to make their work practical. It had been thought 
by many that to bring the club women into direct contact with 
the teachers, at the meetings of their association, might point 
a way of greater usefulness to the clubs, by thoroughly ac- 
quainting the members with the present educational methods. 

The subject for the afternoon was, “What Can the Woman's 
Club Do for the Schools?” The first speaker was Mrs. C. D. 
Schell of Beatrice, who presented this general topic, “Upon the 
Physical Plane.” She spoke of the responsibility of mothers 
extending beyond the home to the schools, of the friendly rela- 
tions that should exist between parent and teacher, and of the 
great work already accomplished by the general interest in 
child study. 

Mrs. P. T. Buckley of Stromsburg spoke of the “Intellect- 
ual Plan,” saying education is viewed too much as a means of 
livelihood, or as a hope of sordid gain, where it should be 
sought for itself alone, for the mind that would be happy must 
be great in aims and elevation of purpose. 

“As to Aesthetics—Art,” by Mrs. Langworthy of Seward, 
was an eloquent plea that the love of the beautiful be early in- 
troduced into the education of children; which she thought as 
important as a knowledge of spelling. The speaker saw unmis- 
takable signs of growing culture in the useful and beautiful side 
by side. Children should be led to a knowledge and love of 
nature, through pictures and art in the schoolroom, and when 
possible through nature’s own wealth of flowers and scenery. 
The vivid imagination of the child mingled with admiration 
would soon teach him that love of beauty which is one of the 
divine attributes of the human mind, the love of nature which is 
akin to thought of God. 

“As to Aesthetics—Music,” from Mrs. F. W. Ford o 
Omaha, proved an extremely interesting talk. Music was i 
serted to be a universal means of expression, musical tones 
would be noticed by babies under a year’s age, and children 
should be as carefully educated by sounds as by sights. Men- 
tion was made of the permanent injury to the delicate hearing 
of children in the use of the wretched pianos commonly found 
in schools and which are never in tune. In one school the 
speaker had seen the scholars march out to the strains of a 
brass band in which no ttwo instruments were tuned together, 
and what hope could there be for the musical ear of those chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ford closed with the importance of having music 
taught in the public schools. 

The president of the State Federation, Mrs, Stoutenborough 
of Plattsmouth, gave the closing talk “As to Ethics.” Much 


stress was laid on the need of moral education, and the danger 
of allowing it to be crowded out by mental and physical train- 
Clubs should endeavor to keep good teachers in the 


ing. 
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schools, whose influences arouse the pupil towards his better. 
self, for intellect weighs light compared with character. The 
meeting was not only of great interest, but showed the perma- 
nent and practical value of the Nebraska State Federation. 


ILLINOIS. | 

The State Federation of Illinois is doing a splendid work 

in every department of club endeavor. There are 15,000 wom- 
en in the Illinois Federation, and their interest and activities 
are so varied that they have been grouped into five heads and 
placed in the hands of five committees—education, philanthropy, 
literature, art and music. These committees have just issued 
the finest circular of “Suggestions for Practical Work” which 
The Club Woman has yet seen from any State, a fuller report 
of which will appear in the March number. 
The work accomplished last year by the Illinois Federation 
was noteworthy as summed up by the president, Mrs. Alice 
Bradford Wiles, recently. “It included the founding of public 
libraries under our fine Illinois law, of libraries in public schools 
and traveling libraries in country schools; and for use of clubs 
the aid given in selecting good books for city, school and Sun- 
day school libraries, and in banishing trashy books from the 
shelves; fundamental and far-reaching work in securing through 
proper authorities good literature, rather than mere words, in 
our school reading books; the lectures and concerts given free, 
or at very low cost, to the public by our clubs; the encourage- 
ment and financial aid which has often been the sole support of 
university extension courses; the instruction in household eco- 
nomics, so valuable in every home, rich or poor; the introduc- 
tion of flowers and of reproductions of the finest works of art 
in schools, hospitals and orphan asylums; the free exhibitions 
of fine arts; the circulation from house to house, or from city 
to city, of art collections; the opening of our churches for free 
organ concerts; the voluntary loaning tto our schools of fine 
works of art from private homes; the beautiful ministry of 
many amateur musicians among our club members in going into 
the schools or. hospitals and giving freely of their talent in 
vocal and instrumental music.” 

Surely the committee on education are justified in saying, 
“The year shows a long step in our process of evolution.” The 
Illinois Federation has‘more than doubled its work each year 
over the year preceding, and their “Practical Suggestions” in- 
dicate that the present year will show even a greater ratio of 


progress. 


At the convention of the Nebraska State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the president, Mrs. Belle Stoutenborough, in 
her address made the following remarks: 

Education, plus confidence, equals enthusiasm; education, 
minus selfishness, is beautiful living; ability, multiplied by op- 
portunity, equals responsibility; education, minus selfishness, 
multiplied by activity, divided by system, equals the Nebraska 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


That time certainly ought to have arrived when the cor- 
responding secretary of every club should consider it a part of 
her duties to send a copy of the year book of her club as well as 
the announcements of elections, etc., to the general officers 
of the State Federation, and to the secretaries of the Federated 
Clubs. This has not been done in every instance during the 
past year. A letter addressed to a club requires as prompt and 
as courteous a reply as one addressed to an individual. It does 
not always receive it as yet. These are but small matters, but 
the observance or neglect of'club etiquette does much to beauti- 


-fy or to render burdensome club life, and to reach our ideals 


we must be faithful in all things. 
Mrs. Martha B. Jennings, President Utah Federation. 


OPEN PARLIAISIENT. 


What Are the Duties of the Corresponding Secretary 
of a Woman’s Club ? 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. EDWARD S. OSGOOD. 


Briefly, to conduct the correspondence of the club. A com- 
parative review of tthe constitutions of various organizations 
shows a difference of opinion in regard to the respective duties 
of the corresponding and recording secretaries. The recording 
secretary is the principal officer, although the corresponding 
secretary is, perhaps, the most important officer of the Woman's 
club, being, as she is, the exponent of the club. The personnel 
of the club is embodied in this officer, and the status of the 
club abroad is gauged by her ability as a correspondent. As 
its representative she is expected to draft resolutions, write let- 
ters of sympathy and keep the club in touch with the various 
clubs and societies with which it has affiliations. It is very evi- 
dent what manner of woman she must be. 

As to the specific duties, all manuals and constitutions 
agree that the corresponding secretary should receive, read to 
the club and answer all letters relating to club affairs and pre- 
serve all club papers. The majority require her to notify mem- 
bers of their election, of the time when fees are due, to pre- 
vent membership from lapsing, to sign and deliver all tickets 
(although in some clubs this is given to the treasurer), to keep 
a correct list of members and their addresses, and, in fact, attend 
to all the documentary business of the club. A written report 
of the year’s work and the present outlook, to be presented at 
the annual meeting, is usually required of her, although this 
may be given to the recording secretary. 

What are the duties of the recording sec- 
retary? 

To keep the records, recording only what is done, unless 
instructed by her society to make a fuller report. She must 
furnish the president with a complete order of business, in- 
cluding such committees as are to report. At*each meeting she 
reads the minutes of the previous meeting, and during the meet- 
ing must record every motion and be ready to read the same 
when called on by the president. Some clubs, as may be inferred 
from the previous answer, require the recording secretary 
to send out notices, notify members of elections, etc. It is the 
recording secretary whose signature is affixed to all documents - 
signed by president and secretary. 

Should the dutied of each officer be printed 
in full among the by-laws of a club? 

By all means, unless the manual the club adopts has a 
model of a constitution. In this case it is sufficient to say the 
duties of these officers shall be such as are prescribed in the 
manual adopted. 

Every organized body must be governed, first, by its con- 
stitution and by-laws; second, by its special rules; third, by the 
manual it votes to adopt, and in all other cases by a vote of the 
assembly. 


Address all communications for this department to Mrs. E. 
S. Osgood, 48 Winter Street, Portland, Me. Wherever a con- 
stitutional point is involved send a copy of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. All correpondence strictly confidential. To insure 
an answer in the next issue of The Club Woman communica- 
tions should be sent by the 15th. 


LECTURERS 


Should send for our special rates. The Club Woman offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for reaching women’s clubs all over 
the country. 
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CLUB STUDY, DEPARTMENT. 


Outline Study of James Russell Lowell. 


CONDUCTED BY MAY ALDEN WARD. 


In the last number this department gave advice to clubs 
studying literature, to limit their field to one representative 
author. Literature is always more interesting as we get below 
the surface. It is the general view which fails; details are al- 
ways fresh and hold the attention. 

Among the modern writers no one offers a richer field for 
such study than Lowell. His writings as poet, critic, essayist 
and humorist, together with the study of his personality as re- 
vealed in this letters, exemplify the motto given by the Gen- 
eral Federation, of “Unity im Diversity.” The following out- 
line is intended to suggest what might be made of the subject. 

I. Influence of Ancestry—Father and Mother—Character 
of each—Ancestral Home—Description of Elmwood—(Read 
Underwood’s Sketch and Lowell’s prose essays “My Garden 
Acquaintance” and “A Good Word for Winter’—) For 
glimpses of Lowell’s boyhood read his essay on “Cambridge 
Thitty Years Ago.” For further description of Elmwood 
read the poems “An Indian Summer Reverie” and “Under the 
Willows’’—description of village school in introduction to 
Biglow Papers. The influence of Lowell’s early intimacy with 
birds and trees and all living things is seen in all his writings, 
particuarly in the poems. 

II. First volume of poems published in 1841. Marriage 
with Maria White, 1844. (If possible read her poems published 
by her husband after her death). Poems of Lowell’s which re- 
fer to his wife and to his married life and children—“My Love,” 
“Love,” “To Perdita Singing,’ Song, “O, Moonlight,” 
“T’Envoi,” “Auf Wedersehen.” Sonnets to M. W. “The 
Changeling.” “A Prayer.” “The First Snow Fall.” “Palmode,” 
“After the Burial.” “The Dead House.” 

III. Lowell as a Professor-at Harvard. Editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and North American Review. (Origin of the 
Atlantic). “The Saturday Club.” Lowell’s prose style. Com- 
pare his essays on literature with those on nature and travel. 
For favorable criticism of his prose read Stedman’s American 
Poets, and E. P. Whipple’s “Outlook on Society.” For un- 
favorable, read Nichols’ American Literature and W. C. Wil- 
kinson’s “Free Lance in the Field of Letters.” 

IV. Lowell espouses the anti-slavery cause. 
Wendell Phillips, to William Lloyd Garrison. Stanzas on 
Freedom. “The Biglow Papers,” first series. “The Present 
Crisis.” (Read the History of the Annexation of Texas.) 
(“American Conflict”). Humor of the Biglow Papers. “What 
Mr. Robinson Thinks.” (“Debate in the Sennit’”). Peculiarities 
of the Yankee dialect. Effect of Biglow Papers. How many 
of our great literary men took part in the anti-slavery conflict? 

V. The Civil War. Biglow Papers, second series. 4 Mus 
be read in connection with some brief sketch of the beginning 
of the conflict.) “Jonathan to John” complains of England's 
unfriendliness to the North. “Speech at a Town Meeting” bur- 
lesques certain ideas on Reconstruction. “Lament for Lost 
Soldiers” contains both pathos and ‘humor. The Commemora- 
tion Ode, recited at the Harvard Memorial services July 1865. 
Note the estimate of Lincoln in Strophe VI. “The First Ameri- 
can.” Compare Lowell’s essay on Abraham Lincoln. What 
patriotic poems will compare with the Commemoration Ode? 
Note’particularly the 9 Strophe. For description of the occasion 
of its delivery see Underwood. 

VI. Other writings on National and Patriotic subjects. 
Poems :—“Voyage to Vineland,” “Columbus.” The three me- 
morial odes, viz., “Concord Ode,” “Ode on July 4th, ’76,” 


Sonnets to 


“Under the Old Elm,” “Interview with Miles Standish.” 
Prose: “New England Two Centuries Ago,” “Witchcraft,” 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “A Grand Public Character,” ‘“Democ- 
racy.” 

VII. A Fable for Critics. After forty years how near to 
our present estimate are Lowell’s portraits of his contempora- 
ries? Where would you differ from his judgmert? Compare 
the portraits in the poems with his estimate of the same persons 
in his essays. 

VIII. Lowell’s friendships. (a) His Poems to Longfel- 
low, Agassiz, Ohas. Eliot Norton and Wendell Phillips, Whit- 
tier, Holmes and Geo. William Curtis. 

(b) Poems written by Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, 
on Lowell. His letters. (Two volumes of the letters were pub- 
lished by Chas. Eliot Norton; they are very helpful in illustrat- 
ing ‘his friendships. A number of letters were given in the At- 
lantic Monthly for December, ’92.) His second marriage. 

IX. Lowell as critic. His estimates of European poets. 
Essays on Dante, Spenser, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton Dry- 
den, Gray, Wordsworth. Compare his criticisms with those of 
Mathew Arnold, Dowden and other great critics. What are 
some of his faults of style? 

X. Mission to Spain, 1877-1880. Mission to England, 
1880-1885. English estimate of Lowell. Public addresses de- 
livered in England. (“Democracy and other addresses.”) Re- 
turn to America. Honors paid him here. (Ovation, “Literary 
World,” June 27, 1885.) Political Addresses. ‘“Heartease and 
Rue.” “Last Days.” Poems on O]d Age—“Sixty-eighth 
Birthday.” “Past my next milestone waits my seventieth year.” 
Death and Burial. { 
Créed. “Vision of Sir 


XI. Lowell’s Religious Poems. 
Launfal.” “Ambrose.” “Cathedral.” A Parable, “Said Christ 
Our Lord.” “Above and Below.” “Extreme Unction.” “St. 


Michael the Weigher.” “An Incident in a Railroad Car.” 
“What Rabbi Jehosha Said.” Much of his deepest belief on the 
spiritual life is found in the essay on Dante. 

XII. What is Lowell’s rank in American Literature, as 
poet? (His conception of the ideal poet is found in the little 
poem “Incident in a Railroad Car,” from the 18th verse to the 
end of the poem, “Never did Posey,” etc.) How does he com- 
pare with that ideal? Does the greatest poet speak to the 
many or to the few? What is Lowell’s rank as essayist? As 
critic? as humorist? as political writer? 

XIII. What are Lowell’s most prominent characteristics? 
(Deep religious feeling, patriotism, sympathy with mankind, 
love of nature.) Poems in which each predominates. Is he 
greater in prose or in poetry? Which is his greatest long 
poem? Which the best short one? Which essay stands high- 
est? | 


AUTHORITIES IN ADDITION TO LOWELL’S OWN 
WRITINGS. 


1. Biographical sketch, F. H. Underwood. 

2. Article in Harper’s Monthly, May, ’93, by Chas. Eliot 
orton. 

3. Articles in Review of Reviews, Oct., ’or. 

4. Stedman’s essay in “Poets of America.” 

5. American Literature, C. F. Richardson, 2 vols. 

6. American Humorists, H. R. Haweis. 

7. Life of Lowell, George E. Woodberry. 

8. Eulogy on Lowell by Geo. Wm. Curtis. 


—- — 


The Club Woman will on receipt of seventy-five cents for- 
ward, postpaid, a copy of that incomparable book, “The 
Woman’s Manwal of Parliamentary Law.” Every club woman 
should have a copy of this book. 
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THE NEW ERA COOKING-SCHOOL DEPARTYIIENT. 


A Living Issue of the Day. 


- If the reader will turn to page one hundred and nine of the 
January number of The Club Woman, she or he will find at the 
bottom of the first column a little line and a half paragraph 
reading: “Women’s clubs should study seriously and earnestly 
the living issues of the day.” The wisdom, practicability, and 
timeliness of such counsel are all too apparent to require ex- 
planation or comment. The serious and earnest study of a liv- 
ing issue cannot but result in the improvement and advance- 
ment of man’s material conditions, and to better mankind phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually is a laudable purpose, whether 
acted upon individually or collectively. Thus it is that by the 
living issues of the day are mainly meant the consideration 
of all questions and matters that concern the common weal, 
the bettering, in short, of the material, educational, social and 
spiritual status of the people; the formulating of methods for 
the righting of wrongs in whatever guise they may exist. 

Women’s clubs are everywhere at work for the purpose 
of improving the economical, social, and educational position 
of women and children. To this work is brought, or should be, 
the best thought and all the energies and resources of the mem- 
bers. Through the efforts of women’s clubs, much desirable 
and salutary legislation has been enacted in the several States, 
and particularly of legislation pertaining to the public schools. 
Much practical and useful information on many and important 
matters has been put in circulation, but right here is it not 
pertinent to ask, what are the women’s clubs doing in the line 
of teaching people what kinds of food to eat that a naturally- 
built physical structure may result? Certainly, here is a living 
issue of the day. 

The chief agency that has caused these well-nigh general un- 
natural conditions in the physical man of today, is the eating 
of unnatural foods, and what is still worse, millions of people 
are spending millions of their hard-earned dollars for proprie- 
tary medicines to cure, or rather palliate, the effects of eating 
unnatural foods. They do nothing to destroy the cause, but 
everything to destroy an effect. The conflict is between man’s 
laws and nature’s laws, with the odds all in favor of nature. 
The State and the individual can hedge effects about with as 
many prohibitory and compulsory laws as there are stars in 
the heavens. All such laws will not effect a cure, because they 
deal only with effects. The cause is greater and stronger than 
the effect. | 

There is a right and wrong living as regarded from a diet- 
ary standpoint. Natural foods make possible natural conditions, 
as surely as unnatural foods make unnatural conditions, and 
surely the dissemination of knowledge relating to these should 
be the duty of all. The adulteration of food products has 
reached such an extent and become so generalthatseveral States 
of the Union, notably Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin and Cal- 
ifornia, have enacted pure food laws, but no more nor greater 
ills come from the eating of adulterated foods than come from 
the eating of unnatural foods. Taking for granted the admis- 
sion of the importance of educating the people in all the 
phases of this vital question of natural foods, it would seem that 
the women’s clubs and kindred organizations would find in 
this a subject deserving of serious and earnest study and the 
most vigorous agitation. 

Ignorance in the past of what were natural and what were 
unnatural foods has been, perhaps, the pardonable excuse of 
mothers and the community for their non-provision, but nature 
punishes for every violation of her laws whether committed 
consciously or unconsciously. Again, while many people have 


been knowing to the fact that whole wheat contained .all the 
elements essential to the perfect development and complete 
maintenance of the human structure it has not been possible 
for them to obtain this cereal in a form available for human 
food. Today it is different, for one can now order from the 
market shredded wheat, pure and entire, without the loss of one 
single element essential for the perfect construction of the 
human body. 

Not that wheat is the only natural food is it here men- 
tioned, but simply to instance a cereal that contains all the nu- 
tritive elements the body requires, and that in the most perfect 
proportions. 

The fourteen elements in the body require fourteen kinds 
of food properties. If you provide but seven or any less than 
all that is required, to that extent you fail to feed and nourish 
these elements, and tissue waste is the result. Tissue waste is 
but another name for consumption and other wasting diseases. 

' It was because of a realization of the evil wrought by 
wrong living, and the fact of the densest ignorance of the peo- 
ple on this subject, that there came to be established at Worces- 
ter, Mass., the New Era Cooking school. The success of the 
school has been simply phenomenal, for through it and its 
branches more than one hundred thousand people have re- 
ceived instruction upon the lines that natural foods make pos- 
sible natural conditions. These few words make a declara- 
tion which. were it heeded in the practice by all, would make 
a new and better race of men, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually. It could not be otherwise, for evil cannot result from a 
compliance with; nature’s laws. 

To the Bieeteles of the New Era Cooking school was 
called Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee, then of Boston, a woman of 
high intellectual attainments and culture, and possessing, to a 
happy degree, not only tact and judgment, but that faculty of 
imparting knowledge to others. The school sustains distinct 
departments in many of the domestic science magazines and 
publications, and by this means Mrs. Higbee is enabled to give 
instruction to those unable to become pupils of the school or 
one of its branches. A recently established branch of the 
school is at 128a Tremont street, Boston. 


“The first thing to learn is what naturally organized food 
products are, and the second, how to combine and cook these 
products into beautiful and appetizing dishes. Such food is al- 
ways suited to man’s requirements. In this matter there can 
be no mistake.” Such were the words spoken by Mrs. Higbee 
on the occasion of the opening of the branch of the 
school. With whole wheat in shredded form as its stand- 
ard food the schoolteacher showed how it can be used singly 
or in combination with other natural food products in the pro- 
duction of more than two hundred different dishes. 


Shredded wheat in its availability and adaptability is not only 
the equal, but in every way the superior of the white or cream 
wheat flour of commerce. In accepting it for food, man need 
not sacrifice anything in the way of good living, for possible va- 
riety of appetizing dishes is a characteristic of shredded wheat. 

Man is built out of the food the eats, and the body can 
be no better than the material that enters into its construction. 

If he eats unnatural food, the becomes unnatural, sickly, 
cross, inharmonious; he takes medicine and increases in un- 
naturalness. 

It is natural for man to be strong and vigorous, physically, 
mentally, morally, and nothing but natural food will make this 
condition possible. 

The most natural food is the food that nourishes each ele- 
ment of the body in proportion to its natural requirements. 
When Nature designed man, the same Intelligence provided 
the material suited to the requirements of the design. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIS department will be open for questions on all sub- 

jects pertaining to women’s clubs. It will be an 

“Open Court,” in which every club woman is in- 

vited not only to ask questions but to assist in 
answering them. 

Half-minute questions and one-minute answers will be the 
rule governing all participants. 

Address all ‘communications for this department to Corre- 
spondence Editor, The Club Woman, 104 School Street, 
Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 

Questions will be numbered consecutively; replies should 
be numbered to correspond with the questions. 


nr 


QUESTIONS. 


9. Please give the correct pronunciation of the name of the 
famous Cambridge (Mass.) club, the Cantabrigia. 

The name is often mispronounced, the error being on the 
sound of the “g,” which should be hard, as in “go,” or “get.” . 


10. How many biennials has the G. F. W. C. held? Please 
give the places in which each was held. 

The General Federation was formed at the call af Sorosis 
in New York in 1890. The first biennial was held in Chicago 
in 1892; the second in Philadelphia in 1894; the third in Louis- 
ville in 1806, and the fourth will be held in Denver in June, 1808. 


11. There is in our town no public library and the need of 
one is imperative. There is very little public spirit on the sub- 
ject and the heaviest taxpayers frown down every mention of 
such an institution. We are a farming community and our 
town has few additions, although the population increases every 
year. We have a good working woman’s club. of which I am 
president. Now for my question: Would it be advisable for 
the club to set about to establish a free public library in the 
town? Can we do it? Have any women’s clubs ever done it? 
How shall one best go about it? I wish some of the club sis- 
ters that have had any experience in this would give hints as to 
ways and means, giving concrete examples, if possible. 


ANSWERS. 


8. The Denver branch of the National Colored Women’s 
League is a member of the Colorado Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is thus indirectly connected with the G. F. W. C. 
The league does an excellent work in Denver among its own 
people, philanthropy and education work being the special 
lines it follows. -Membership about 125. Delegates are always 
sent to the annual meetings of the Federation, and always do 
their work creditably. JUSTICE. 


When you receive the new member at the first social after- 
‘noon after she has joined your club, be careful how you shake 
hands with her. Whether you are a votary of the order of the 
ex-high handshake, or the new high one, or the one that was 
before them both, do not ttake her hand in the clasp which 
Mark Twain calls “starchless, nerveless, raveled out and with- 
out whalebones.” In other words, if you do not know how now 
learn to shake hands; this is one of the first requisites of a 
successful club woman—the virtue which, if she is without, will 
convict her of a very undesirable conservatism and of a lack of 
enthusiasm, and even friendliness. Nothing chills so inevitably 
as the extending of a limp, doubtful-acting hand, and nothing, 
either, will so quickly communicate good will as firm, cordial, 
well-executed handshaking. And this is very particularly true 
for the club woman, who has not only outsiders to conciliate, 
but new members to welcome seriously.—“Dorcas.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“Talks on the Study of Literature,” by Arlo Bates: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. This.is one of tlhe most useful and practical 
books which have appeared on this subject. After discussing 
methods true and false, it makes a general survey of the field, 
from the classics to contemporary literature. Under the latter 
head he assigns ephemeral and periodical literature to its 
proper place. The book ends with several chapters each, on 
fiction and on poetry. The book has the merit of making it- 
self understood, and that too, on a subject which needs very 
emphatic utterance. It does not spare the flesh, so far as the 
shams and pretences are concerned, either in the producers 
or the readers of literature. | 


“Free to Serve” is a “first book” by a young author; but ft 
is one which seems to have a very successful career before it. 
It is a story of Dutch colonial life early in the 18th century, and 
the scenes are laid in New York and up the Hudson niver. It 
is interesing from the opening paragraph; although the char- 
acter-drawing and the construction weaken towards the end of 
the story. It is not historical except as it is a bit of the local 
color of those days, although some critics are calling it the “his- 
torical novel of the year.” But it is more than usually interest- 
ing with its crimes and intricacies and romance, all managed 
with a restraining hand and a well-trained pen. The author, 
Miss Emma Rayner, evidently studied the old colonial days 
well before attempting to locate a novel in them, and practiced 
thoroughly the art of writing good English. It is an import- 
ant contribution to the books of the year just past.—(Boston: 
Copeland and Day.) 


“The King of the Park” is a book that interests glder chil- 
dren,—and even grown-ups. It is by the author of that dear little 
book “Beautiful Joe,’”’ Marshall Saunders, and is published by T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. It is the story of 
a cat who, being deserted by his owners in Boston (a fashiona- 
ble Back Bay family), took to the park and led the life of a 
highwayman, so to speak. The kindness of a police-sergeant to 
“Boozy” and the adventures of certain children who fell in with 
the policeman, make up the pleasant little story. Although it 
cannot compare with Mr. Aldrich’s translation of Emile de la 
Bedolliere’s famous cat story, it is a good book to put in the 
hands of children, the purpose of the volume being to instill 
a real kindness for all dumb animals. 


Do you remember “Danvis Folks” and their queer old- 
fashioned ways? ‘Unc’ Lisha’s Outing” (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is by the same author, Mr. Rowland E. Robin- 
son, and is a continuation of the same set of tales, or talks 
rather, both books being collections of sketches of certain talks 
around the bench of an old-time shoemaker up in Vermont. 
This was “Uncle Lisha” and he dispensed a great deal of solid 
wisdom in the Vermont dialect of fifty years ago,—which peo- 
ple who knew that part of the world and the people in it, say 
is absolutely true to life. To the young, enterprising, up-to-date 
Lake Champlainer of to-day, the talk of old “Danvis Folks” is 
almost unknown. But as a reminiscence of our grandfather’s 
time it is delightful. All the characters are interesting, espe- 
cially Ant’wine. Did you ever know a French Canadian before 
he became Yankee-fied and Americanized? If so, you will ap- 
preciate Ant’wine’s pigeon English. 


: 
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WHAT SOME CLUBS ARE DOING. 


HE Roxburghe Club of Boston was organized prima- 

rily for “service in the community,” and while it be- 

*  lieves in “making haste slowly,” it can show a very 
creditable amount of work accomplished in its year 

and a half of existence., The committee on sanitation has re- 
cently been reorganized, and with a larger force of earnest work- 
ers hopes to become an important factor in many much needed 
reforms. One which will appeal to nearly every one relates to 
a more satisfactory method of collecting and disposing of house- 
hold rubbish (papers, etc., etc.) which is now so widely scat- 
tered through the streets, dropped from carts and blown from 


vacant lots which have been made dumping grounds. 


Perhaps the work by which the club is best known is that 
relating to the care of our street trees. A very valuable part 
of this work has been to call the attention of the public to the 
laws relating to injury to trees, and the penalties attaching to 
the same, and to secure the co-operation of the police in enforc- 
ing these laws. 

The club has secured the removal of many dead and dan- 
verous trees, las prevented the unnecessary cutting down of 
trees through building operations, and superintended the plant- 
ing of 138 trees in streets in Roxbury and Dorchester. 

The desired appropriation of $5000 by the ‘city for the pur- 
pose of ‘guarding tthe trees by wire is still before the city gov- 
ernment, but as the movement has the mayor’s hearty approval, 
the club feels sure that it will eventually see our trees as well 
guarded and cared for as those of Brookline, Somerville and 
Cambridge. While practical work of this kind has been going 
on, a large proportion of the club members have been listening 
every week tto valuable talks by Miss Lucia T. Ames, and 
through her are coming in touch with the progressive plans 
and ideas of the Twentieth Century Club, and are fitting them- 
selves to take a more intelligent and active part in the educa- 
tional and municipal affairs of today. 

Classes in the study of sociology and of parliamentary law 
are just beginning. The club holds two regular meetings each 
month, when it is addressed by eminent women or men upon 
subjects which tend to elevate and broaden the outlook of wom- 
en and stimulate them to higher efforts. K. W. S. N. 


THE KANATENAH CLUB of Syracuse. N. Y., has fur- 
nished us with the significance of its name. Kanatenah is an 
Indian name, and, according to Dr. Beauchamp, a student of 
Indian lore, means, “she leads the town.” As the club numbers 
nearly threehundred and has a fine club house, we think it 
comes near leading the town. 


THE ROME (GEORGIA) WOMAN’S CLUB is carrying 
on an important branch of the State Federaton work. This body 
of twenty-five women has charge of a charity hospital, which 
is under the supervision of a committee of five. They have as 
fine an operating room as there ts in the South, and keep from 
three to four trained nurses from the New York Training 
School, some, of whom are sent out in town to earn money to 
support those who tend the poor in the hospitals. This club 
also has a free kindergarten in the cotton factory district. Be- 
ing forced to put all their money in the hospital, they tend the 
school themselves. Again it ts progressive for Georgia to 
have an official organ of a year old, as the club movement is 
new as yet in the South. Their organ is the Rome Georgian, 
the club department of which is conducted by Mrs. J. Lindsay 
Johnson, president of the Rome Club. 


THE DENVER WOMAN’S CLUB, that splendid organ- 
ization of nearly 1000 earnest, brainy women, has again distin- 
guished itself by doing something a little better than anybody 
else has done it. This time they have got out a “woman's edi- 
tion” of the Rocky Mountain News. The special articles, edi- 
torial and reporting were all done by members of the club, and 
also the cartoon and special illustrations on the art page. Tue 
work was done under the direction of Miss Minnie J. Reynolds 
as managing editor. Miss Reynolds is regularly on the News 
staff, and is a full-fledged newspaper woman—so much so, in 
fact, that she has been made chairman of the local biennial press 
committee. Under her leadership, and assisted by other news- 
paper women, the club women took hold with a will, and the 
Christmas number of the News was a credit not only to the club, 
but to the State and to journalism generally. The Woman’s 
Christmas News was issued by tthe club, for the purpose of plac- 
ing works of art of the highest standard in the public schools. 
For some time the art and literature department has had a pic- 
ture committee whose duty it was to place works of art in the 
public schools of Denver. They carried on this work in a small 
way, but it met with so much commendation from educators 
that this year it was decided to attempt something on a much 
larger scale, and the “woman’s edition” must have netted a 
handsome sum for the purpose. Looking over the paper, one 
adds, “Echo answers why?” to their editorial paragraphs, ‘““Why 
should not such a paper as this be issued 365 days in every 
year?” 


THE NEW CENTURY CLUB of Utica, N. Y., is well 
settled in its fine new club house. At the formal opening of the 
auditorium in December, Mrs. Frances Goodale, the president, 
outlined the history of the club as seen from within; defined its 
methods and purposes, and showed from these its outlook for 
the future. She said in part: “In the hope of economizing wo- 
men’s money, time and energy, this club was established, while 
beneath this plan, as an informing spirit, lies the broader hope 
that kindliness, sympathy, acquaintance and tolerance will grow 
steadily among women of all churches and all sections of our 
city. This hope the New Century Club aims to realize by draw- 
ing into its own membership women from all little, exclusive 
groups, in order that they shall make the club a union for all 
kinds of co-operation, and a neutral ground for conference upon 
their plans and problems; tthe special and distinctive work of 
the club being chiefly intellectual and civic. Two points are es- 
sential to. success: 1. To secure the large and varied member- 
ships representative of all faiths, all local organizations of wo- 
men, and all the many social sets. Nothing less than this can 
secure the wholesome friction by which the mind warms to the 
reception of new ideas and develops broadened powers. 2. The 
members must bring to the club a democratic spirit, a spirit of 
fairness. They must forget jealousies and suspicion, and make 
it a strong, central organization, a helpful ally to every other 
patriotic, educational and charitable association in Utica, and a 
direct stimulus to broad culture and generous conduct.” <A 
vote of appreciation of the work of the president was passed 
by the club. 


THE WOMAN'S CLUB of Lincoln, Nebraska, numbers 
520 names, and is one of the largest woman’s clubs in the coun- 
try. At the meeting on January 31, Mrs. A. J. Sawyer spoke on 
“The Woman Who Has Power’—meaning, of course, the club 
woman. The first club in Lincoln was organized in December, 
1868. Many bright and cultivated women went to Nebraska in 
the early days, who naturally gravitated towards each other in 
little groups of congenial friends who met together to read or 
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study, but this was not called club life. In that year a young 
Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. W. B. Bolmer, just from the 
theological seminary and filled with the energy of youth and 
the fervor of his recent consecration vows, went to Lincoln. 
He soon became the centre around which gravitated a coterie 
of literary friends, which gradually became known to the mem- 
bers as “Our Literary Club.” The meetings were held in the 
evening, and were usually of a social as well as literary nature. 
The first subject taken up was American literature, and began 
with the study of Irving and his Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York. One object of the club was the welcomirg oi 
strangers who made Lincoln their home, and especially home- 
less and friendless young men, who were frequently its invited 
guests. The club also took an active interest in everything that 
pertained to the welfare of the town, and enthusiastically as- 
sisted in its upbuilding by giving both time and money. The 
surviving members will never forget the interest with which 
they watched the bill for the establishment of the umiversity, 
and the joy with which the granting of the charter was hailed. 
The club, though small, exerted a strong personal influence on 
the public sentiment of the day. Mr. Bolmer’s stay was short, 
and on his removal the club changed its form, but the original 
members, so long as they remained here, retained their interests 
in literary pursuits. Social life was kaleidoscopic in those days, 
but the ‘spirit of club life was always a potent factor and wielded 
a quiet but effective influence in all things pertaining to the 
welfare of the community. The existence of two other literary 
clubs between the years 1874-1878 has been discovered. One of 
these was remarkable for the lack of vanity displayed by its 
members, who chose for a name “The Homely Folks Club.” 
Lincoln has a great many clubs to-day, among them being 
“Sorosis,”’ the New Book Review Club, the Wednesday After- 
noon Club, the Century Club, the Athena, and others, but the 
oldest is the Lotus. 


THE READING (MASS.) WOMAN’S CLUB entered its 
fifth year November last, having enjoyed steady growth and 
symmetrical development as time has advanced, resulting in 
good, healthful class work by those who have discovered the 
real value of systematic study of English literature, domestic 
science, current events and local ‘history. The social ambition 
of the club members has been drawn to a higher plane, dis- 
solving the petty annoyances which fret the daily life of busy 
women into a mutual desire for a broader knowledge of higher 
things in a way never known until the establishment of wo- 
men’s clubs in the land. The freshening influence of an infor- 
mal “tea” is enjoyed by some of tthe classes at the close of each 
month’s work, where the exchange of valuable thoughts fi'ls 
the place of useless small talk or belittling gossip. Basket 
picnics, lawn parties and class visits to places of historic inter- 
est link the summer months together as “friendship knots,” in 
a ribbon of green lanes and flowers. During the months of the 
club year, gentlemen’s night, officers’ annual reception and club 
teas,(the last held at the close of the second meeting of each 
month) aredispersed among lectures and musicales, keeping the 
members in touch with each other and establishing new friend- 
ships among neighboring clubs. Attendance upon meetings of 
State and General Federations are a valuable factor in the ad- 
vantages of this progressive club, while The Club Woman has 
come to stay among its members as a friend whose many vir- 
tues are recognized and appreciated. (A club member.) 


Mrs. Shattuck’s “Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law” 
should be on the desk of every club president; it shouldbe studied 
it; all clubs; ‘it should be owned by every energetic and active 
worker in every woman’s club. The Club Woman has the book 
for sale. 


See advertisement in another column. 


NEWARK, N. J., has a new organization which already 
assumes a promising outlook. We have thirteen women’s liter- 
ary clubs there, and through a City Federation meeting twice a 
year have attempted to do some work along civil lines. As 
our women are all very conservative, it has not resulted in ac- 
tual work by the clubs, but enough interest has been aroused 
to establish a civic club which in two months time becomes 
well organized, with a board of twenty-seven directors and a 
membership of two hundred. We have a room on the princi- 
pal business street, where a clerk is in attendance daily. What 
we have already undertaken has been most courteously received 
by both common council and board of health. It will soon be- 
come a member of the New Jersey Federation, and as it is in- 
terested in all the department work of that organization, will 
receive hearty sympathy from it. The president, Mrs. Emily J.. 
Willramson, is a member of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, and an admirable leader in all educational work. 

Lenore Clare. 


THE GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN, WOMAN’S CLUB 
issued its year book recently, giving the club’s records since its 
founding, October, 1895. The club was federated last Novem- 
ber. The officers, committee and membership lists are included 
and the constitution and by-laws, also the calendar for the com- 
ing year. The meetings are semi-monthly. This year’s officers 
are: President, Mrs. Arthur H. Neville; vice-presidents, Miss 
Anna H. McDonnell, Mrs. J. H. Elmore; recording secretary, 
Elizabeth C. Desnoyers; corresponding secretary, Miss Deb- 
orah B. Martin; treasurer, Mrs. Fillmore Smith. The advisory 
committee consists of Mmes. Jeannette C. Merrill, C. T. Kim- 
ball and Miss Frances Last. 


THE LODI, WISCONSIN, WOMAN’S CLUB has a 
membership of thirty. A part of each meeting is devoted to 
current events. The club is studying Rome, and one paper at 
each meeting takes up some topic of general current interest. 


“THE COLUMBIAN CLUB of Markesan, Wisconsin. has 
elected the following officers for the coming year: President, 
Mrs. George Phelps; vice-president, Mirs. Charles Smith: sec- 
retary, Miss Edna Smith; chairman of program committee. 
Mrs. John A. Walker. At the last meeting it was voted to 
change the annual election from December to the first meeting 
in November, that the names of the new officers might be sent 
to the corresponding secretary of the Federation without delay. 
This club is having a series of papers on “Beauty in the 
Home” taken from the lecture given before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. These lectures are given with es- 
pecial reference to the ‘homes of persons of moderate means, 
and are arousing interest throughout the whole country. 


— 
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Why not have clubs whose object shall be to teach common 
sense to young mothers? A few days ago a well-dressed young 
woman boarded a Boston electric car with a baby in her arms. 
Over the child’s face was drawn a thickly spotted white lace 
veil. Bye and bye that child will have serious trouble with its 
eyes, oculists will be consulted and another “mysterious dispen- 
sation of Providence” will be deplored. But then, it was such 
a pretty veil_—and right in the height of fashion! 


The demand of subscribers for back numbers has been. 
so large that our large editions, increased every month over 
the preceding month, are entirely exhausted, and we are no 
longer able to send numbers other than those of January. 
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NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION. 


The following preliminary program is announced for the 
third annual meeting of the Kindegarten Union, which is to be 
held at the Philadelphia Normal School, Thirteenth and Spring 
Garden streets, on February 18 and 19, 1808: 

February 18—Forenoon, business meeting; afternoon, ad- 
dresses of welcome; topic for discussion, “The Training of the 
Kindergarten,” Mrs. Alice Putnam of Chicago and Miss Laura 
Fisher of Boston; evening, public meeting, addresses by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn, topic to be announced, and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, on “Infancy and Education.” 

February 19—Forenoon, conference; afternoon, reception to 
delegates; evening, addresses by Miss Susan Blow, James L. 
Hughes, superintendent of schools, Toronto; and Dr. Lightner 
Witmer, of University of Pennsylvania, on “The Kindergarten 
as 2 Psychological Laboratory.” 

It is anticipated that between 200 and 300 kindergar:ners will 
be in attendance. Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, Mass., is 
president of the union, which is composed of upwards of thirty 
branch associations of kindergartners organized in as many cit- 
ies of the United States. 

The National Kindergarten Union was organized in 1892 at 
Saratoga, at a meeting of the National Educational Association. 
In 1895 a preliminary meeting was held in Boston, and in 1896 
the first convention was held in New York. The second con- 
vertion was held last April in St. Louis. 


All those clubs which are able to do so should invite the 
teachers to their receptions and field days, and the superintend- 
ents and principals of the city in which the State Federation 
meets should also be invited to attend the educational session. 


This would not only be of advantage to the club members, but it _ 


would also raise the profession of teaching in the estimation of 
the public.—Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. , : 


Dainty, exquisite, inviting is Frank Dempster Sherman's 
“Little Folks’ Lyrics,” dainty in dress, exquisite in form, and 
inviting in matter and manner. The little verses, not any of 
them two pages in length, are those that “from the rosary of 
childhood come,” and are for the little folks “to string on fan- 
cy’s line,” and “to bless young hearts with song and happiness.” 
We instinctively think of Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses” when we turn the leaves of this book, but beyond the 
fact that the songs of each are of and for children there is no 
similarity between the verses of the two poets. Sherman catches 
the true spirit of childhood, nay, he has never lost its spirit, for 
his lyrics-sing themselves and there is in them the joyousness of 
youth, the freshness of childhood’s sunny, careless hours, the 
wonderment of all things that are, the dream of all things that 
are not. The older folks must find in these verses the key that 
unlocks the registers whereon youth engraved its lines. Indeed, 
the songs of youth are for all ages of men and the philosophy of 
life is to be found in the fancies and dreams and air castles that 
once-upon-a-time made it possible to think of life as even en- 
durable. The songs of Mr. Sherman will give delight to the 
little ones, for the verses are of what they are every day fancy- 
ing, while the eldest will find in them the sweet breath of a 
by-gone life and the savor of a time the happiest ever lived. 
The book is embellished with some fifteen full-paged wash draw- 
ings made by Maude and Genevieve Cowles. Every drawing is 
a poem in itself. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


I never felt the force of the Federation as much as two years 
ago, said Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the Denver Woman's 
Club, before the Utah Federation recently. I had been East on 
a most sorrowful journey; I had been East to take care of and 
lay my dear mother away. I was all alone on that long, long 
journey between New York and Denver. I entered the dining 
car one evening between Chicago and Omaha, looked down the 
long car and every seat was taken; everybody was laughing; 
nobody cared about me; I thought. What difference does it 
make to anybody in the world whether I have my supper or not. 
Thena little lady stepped up to me, and put her hand on this pin 
and said, “I see you have the Federation badge; wont you come 
and sit with us?” I was still in a very bad humor, and said, 
“It makes no difference to any one whether I have my supper 
or not. It woud not make any difference to any one if I were 
to fall off this train tonight.” 

Thenshecameupto me, took my hand and said, “I beg your 
pardon, but you are mistaken. Fifty thousand women would 
care if you fell off this train tonight, because you wear that 
badge.” The meaning of the woman’s club was never better 
expressed than by the poet of the fifth century, who said, 

“Forsooth, brethren, fellowship is heaven, 
And lack of fellowship is hell.” 

But are we prepared to consider all club and Federation mat- 
ters impersonally? Do we shoulder more cheerfully our share 
of the responsibilities? Are we any more careful in our obser- 
vance of some of the little courtesies of club life? 


In these days of inflated values and sudden depressions, it 
is sometimes difficult to know a wise investment from a bad 
one. Much of the talk about the Klondike region is mere talk, 
and it is probably true that as much money is sunk in prospec- 
tive gold mines as is taken from really paying veins. One of the 
most promising stocks on the market today is that of the “Cop- 
per King of Arizona.” Copper is a metal that is more and 
more in demand, and the developed copper mines of this coun- 
try are the best money makers in the world. “The Copper 
King,” which is advertised on page 130, offers remarkable in- 
ducements, and it is well worth while to see or write Mr. 
Greene for full information regarding it. 


The ministry of the club is no less real because it cannot 
always show definite results. 


The woman’s club in a small town often changes the cur- 
rent of public opinion. 


The Proper Dress 


for MEN—not Women. 


The “Frock Coat”’ is the coat of the season. 
It is one of the garments that are indis- 

nsable. The Tuxedo, or dress Sack, for 
informal eyening dress, is another garment 
no well-dressed man should be without. 
We do very little general advertising, but 
we believe the ladies are as anxious as we 
are that the gentlemen in whom they are 
interested shall be well-dressed, and that 
they shall order of reputable firms, doing 
strictly fine work. Wesolicit the influence 
of al! well-dressed ladies. ...... 


F. D. SOMERS, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 
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The card of Mrs. Belle Williams and Mrs. Annie Hentz, 
to be noted elsewhere in our columns, offers one of the pleas- 
antest imaginable entertainments of woman’s clubs, whether the 
purpose of such clubs be study or social recreation. Mrs. 
Williams, who has the reader’s place on their programs, was 
for years a favorite pupil of Mr. H. M. Pitt; Mrs. Hentz, who 
has the singer’s place, is a pupil of Mr. Charles Adams. Clubs 
studying the works of any particular author must enjoy having 
those works thus charmingly illustrated; and clubs meeting for 
entertainment only will enjoy the entertainment of such choicely 
chosen verse and song. 


The Old South Leaflets, which have been published during 
the last 15 years, in connection with the annual courses of his- 
torical lectures at the Old South Meeting-house, have attracted 
so much attention and proved of so much service, that the 
Directors have entered upon the publication of the Leaflets 
for general circulation, with the needs of schools, colleges, pri- 
vate clubs, and classes especially in mind. The Leaflets are pre- 
pared by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and are largely reproductions of 
important original papers, accompanied by useful historical 
and bibliographical notes. The Old South work, founded by 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and still sustained by provision of 
her wiil, is a work for the education of the people, and espe- 
cially the education of our young people in American history 
and politics; and its promoters believe that few things can con- 
tribute better to this end than the wide circulation of such 
leaflets as those now undertaken. It is hoped that professors 
.in our colleges and teachers everywhere will welcome them for 
use in their classes, and that they may meet the needs of the 
, societies of young men and women now being organized in so 
many places for historical and political studies. They will be 
especially helpful to women’s clubs proposing to take up the 
course of historical reading outlined in a recent number of The 
Club Woman, as there are Leaflets bearing on all the subjects 
proposed. 


I take great pleasure in giving a testimonial to the value 
of Dr. Hubbard’s Vegetable Germicide. I have found greater 
benefit from its use in neuralgia in three months’ time, than 
from all the doctors I have employed in the last five years. I 
therefore feel that I cannot too highly praise this article. 

M. GERTRUDE GOODRICH. 


DENVER, 


COLO. 
tot tot tion will find that thes 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


will give them more for their money than anv 
other hotel inthe city. Located but three blocks 
from the Union Depot. Strictly first-class. The 
Windsor service is equal to any $3 a day house. 
RATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


DR. GEORGIA MERRIMAN 


Will give Lectures — Schools and from the Platform, 
on the — "~~ unter Through Paris; ti 


tative Food strated by Government ); 
Hygiene; 


J. Hubbard & 


of New England: 
Have you ever used 


Dr. 
Vegetable Germicide? 


If not, give it a trial, you will then know 


its virtues. Asa disinfectant it is fragrant and re- 
freshing; it has no equal. As a household remedy 
it surpasses anything ever offered the public. One 
trial is all we ask—you will then tell its merits, and 
we are sure of your patronage for the future. 


FOR SALE BY ORUCCISTS. 
CIRCULARS SENT BY... 


FRANKLIN AVE. 
BOSTON. 


Visitors and Delegates %& 
* to the Biennial Conven- ‘ 


HOTEL 


39 & 41 W«. 26th St. 


New York City, 


(Between Broadway and Sixth Ave.) 


Clean, Quiet, Comfortable. 
Especially adapted to families, and ladies, 


travelling alone or in parties. 
PER 


Special Rates of $2.50 amv. 


AMERICAN PLAN, TO CLUB-WOMEN. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 
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THE HOME CLUB. 


Every club woman, whatever the field of her especial ac- 
tivity in clubdom may be, whether Browning, Equal Rights 
or Ibsen be her peculiar hobby, knows that these things are 
her relaxation, and that the interest most immediate to ‘her soul 
is really the,Home Club, of which ‘her children are the active 


_members. 


Every club woman, too, wants to be thought a good busi- 
ness woman; and there is no way in which she has readier 
means of manifesting her talents for commerce than in shop- 
ping. 

Every mother of a Home Club of boys who is experienced in 


providing for their needs knows, or ought to know, of the 


facilities and advantages that are offered by Browning, King 
& Co., for the proper clothing for the young fellows. 

Perhaps all of the reasons for preferring the store of 
Browning, King & Co. to that of any other clothier in Boston 
may not be known, as it certainly ought to be, to every mother 
of boys. There may be those who do not know of the delight- 
ful parlor in the children’s department, where tired shoppers 
may meet and rest, and where their parcels may be checked and 
cared for. 

If there are any who do not know it already, it may interest 
them to be told that Browning, King & Co. are the largest 
manufacturers and retailers of fine clothing in the United 
States, with a central factory in New York where all their 
goods are made wnder the strictest personal supervision, and 
with fourteen retail stores in various cities from Boston to 
Omaha, through which the clothing of their own manufacture 
is offered first hand to the public. 

It may be proper, too, to call attention to the quality of the 
goods that they make. It is not of the so-called “Department 
Store” kind that is made merely to keep up appearances until 
it is sold. It is just what might be expected of a house that 
for nearly thirty years had been making the best clothing pos- 
sible and making it better and better each year, whenever im- 
provement has been found to be possible. . 

Of course every club woman who is also a good business 
woman, can see at once what a saving in the cost of manu- 
facture may be made in a business of the magnitude of that 
of Browning, King & Co. But while making garments in such 


' large quantities, no detail of fit or finish is permitted to be 


slighted. Nothing but the very best of materials is used, and 
everything that leaves the factory bearing the name of Brown- 
ing, King & Co. is guaranteed as to quality and workmanship. 

The Boston store of the firm 4s in the heart of the shop- 
ping district at the corner of Washington and Kneeland Streets, 
and but a step from the Providence and Old Colony railroad 
stations. Trolley cars from almost every part of the city and 
from every suburb pass the door, or within a block or two of 
the door. No store in town is better worth a visit, whether one 
is looking for clothing or not; but certainly the man or boy 
who cannot find here what he wants in apparel, hats, caps or 
furnishings, is beyond the possibility of being pleased. 

The fact that the prices for fine clothing and furnishings 
here are not higher than are commonly asked for inferior goods 
elsewhere is another point that will weigh with the skilful shop- 
per. 

It is just as easy to shop by mail as in person, if you are 
sure of being well treated. Drop us a line. 


Airt Photographs. + 
We publish over 20,000 Subjects ; 


including reproductions of works of the 

Old and Modern Masters, in Painting, © 
Sculptureand Architecture, and Views 
from all parts of the world. Lantern 
Slides for the Stereopticon. Photo- 
oso phic Enlargements for the decora- 
tion of club rooms. Photograph Mounting and Artis- 
tic Framing. Visitors welcomed. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


BOSTON, MASS 


338 WASHINGTON STREET, - 


The New 


1898 No. 8 


COLUMBIA 


Many new 
ments. Not excelled by 
any other typewriter. 


JAS. J. SHANNON & CO. 


N. E, Agents, 
266 WASHINGTON ST.., 


— 
VISIBLE WRITING 


wt ot THE ut vt vt 
American 
(Monthly, $1.00 
S aAgAZING a Year.) ox 
2G Saves its price many times over 2 
during a year by its sensible a 
receipts for wholesome food, its 2 
suggestions of better ways to DEG 
work and its condensation of the 
latest scientific investigations 
Cs along domestic lines. © 
It is Practical and Economical AY 
and each issue contains articles x 
~* of interest to all women’s clubs S< 
studying household economics. 2¢ 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE TO 
The Home Science Publishing Co. 
485 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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conduct classes in the study of Current 
Events. Mrs. Ward will also give single 
lectures before Current Events clubs and 
classes on the following topics of the day: 


® HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. CIVILIZATION IN RUSSIA. 
THE TURK IN EUROPE. FRANCE OF TODAY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. EUROPE IN AFRICA. % 


AF AF ADT ATF AD AD 42 40 42 AT 42 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking. 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE GLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Members. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ped (j 0g FOR TEACHERS, 


ELIZABETH K. MATTHEWS, - - - Principal. 
2801 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


HOWARD MALCOM TICKNOR, A. M., 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL PAPERS 


Synopsis of Subjects on application. The Highest Club Endorsements 
can be given. 


ADDRESS, 175 TREMONT STREET, 2 BOSTON, MASS. 
SAM WALTER FOSS 


PP prepared to give readings from his own poems before women’s clubs 

during the coming season. In these readings, both in dialect and in 
literary English, it is his aim to present an admixture of humor, pathos, 
sentiment and sense. 

**One of the latest author readers, who renders his own productions 
with remarkable success, is Sam Walter Foss. He does for the Yankee 
what James Whitcomb Riley has done for the Hoosier, and Page and 
Cable have done for Southern dialects.”—Loston Herald. 

“To Mr. Foss we may award the palm for genuine humor among 
American poets.”- -Woman’s Journal, Boston. 


249 HICHLAND AVENUE, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it 
just what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling 
to Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of Business; How 
to Make, Second, State and Put Motions; Rules for De- 
bate; Contesting and Yielding the Floor; The Previous 
Question; Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Re 
consideration of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amend- 
ments; Ways to Amend; Dependent and Independent 
Motions; The Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, 
to Postpone, and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties 
and Its Report; Questions of Privilege, and Questions of 
Order; all carefully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
as the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 cents 
each. Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


The Club Woman, ,, Sool Stet 


WOOD'S PARLOR sar. 
TOBOGGAN SLIDE. 


PRICES; Six Foot, $3.00. 
Eight Foot, $4.00. 


ISFACTORY TOY 
YET INVENTED 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Children are delighted with it and do not tire of its use. Just the 
thing for parlor sport, healthful and harmless, and does not 
soil or wear the clothes. 


The Pa:lor Toboggan Slide is made of 3 ply veneer, in two lengths, 
6 and 8 feet, and is twenty-two inches wide. Can easily 
folded up and stored away ina small space. Patent for sale 
on reasonable terms. 


A. M. WOOD, /Jluskegon, [lich. 


MRS BELLE PLATT WILLIAMS, 
MRS. ANNIE PLATT HENTZ, 


offer to Women’s Clubs, Afternoons with Authors. 
Songs and Readings. Programmes already prepared from 
Shakespeare, Kipling, Stevenson, Eugene Field,and the Ballad- 
ists. Programs prepared on request, from the works of any 
chosen author. For terms address, 


MRS. B. P. WILLIAMS, 550 Cambridge St., ALLSTON, MASS. 


Reprints of Important Historical Documents relating to American 
Old South Leaflets. History, with Historical and Bibliographical notes. Discovery of 
America, War for Independence and for the Union, The American Indians and The Founders of New 


England are among the subjects treated. 
complete lists. 


Price, 5 cents each, $4.00 a hundred. 
* Directors Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston, 


Send for 


| 
4722 
- May Alden a The Woman’s Manual of 
62 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


